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Let Us Phan— 


AND PLANT YOUR GARDEN 
To the successful painting, com- 
position, arrangement, planning, 
are vitally necessary. ... Garden 
making, too, is an art—using 
as a canvas the three dimensions 
of the home landscape, with 
carefully selected plant materials 
as pigments. The most livable, 
beautiful gardens always are the 
most economical, because they 
have been intelligently planned 
and planted. 


OUR DEPARTMENT AND 
HOW iT WORKS 


For years we have operated our 
own Landscape ee type a 
corps of men carefully trained 
for the production of your garden 
picture. At your convenience our 
representative inspects your 
home grounds, as out with 
you a broad general plan that 
considers your personal — 
ences, and submits a careful pre- 
liminary estimate. Upon your 
approval he then turns over to 
the Landscape Department per- 
tinent information which en- 
ables them to submit complete 
planting plans and types of 
— adapted to your particu- 
ar conditions. With these plans, 
submitted for your approval, you 
receive a statement of the exact 
cost of executing them. 


ADVANTAGES AND SAV- 
INGS FOR YOU 


Our Landscape Service enables 
you to have your grounds de- 
veloped as you want them, in 
sections tc meet budgets, or all 
at one time, without detailed 
attention from you. Through the 
elimination of waste, and the 
careful planning of each step 
before it is taken, you are assured 
of substantial savings. 


OUR FACILITIES 

Six hundred acres of plants— 
the greatest number of varieties 
in any One nursery in America— 
make it possible for us to solve 
without bias every problem of 
design, soil, or climate. Our two 
convenient nurseries for either 
general sales or landscape work 
facilitate your efforts as a suc- 
cessful garden maker. 


Send for Our New Illustrated 
Catalog, “Better Gardens for 
1936,” describing over 2000 
Varieties of Plants. Address 
either office. ... 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
N. ABINGTON FRAMINGHAM 
MASS. MASS. 
TELEPHONE TELEPHONE 
ROCKLAND 26 FRA. 6191 
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Cover Design, ‘Flowering Crabapples.’’ Photo by Walter Beebe 
Wilder. 
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Garden Work for Early May 


paces should be lightly fertilized just as the shoots are pushing 
through the soil. A complete chemical fertilizer is best. 

As soon as danger of freezing is past hardy water lilies may be planted 
in the garden pool and the pool refilled. Use good garden soil for the 
lilies and feed with a complete chemical fertilizer or with well-rotted 
manure. Then fill the pool so that the water stands only two inches over 
the lilies and raise the water level as they grow. 

Japanese anemones should be planted this month to be established by 
Fall. They must be kept well watered to develop good root systems. 
Once established they are reasonably hardy in protected locations, even 
in the North. 

Lawn mowing should be begun while the grass is still fairly short. 

Include some of the useful herbs such as anise, dill, sorrel, caraway, 
sage and thyme in your garden. Thyme makes a good ground cover for 
banks or terraces where it is difficult to get grass to grow, but some kinds 
spread rapidly. 

The Spring-flowering bulbs should be left undisturbed until the tops 
have turned yellow. ' 

Annuals to take the place of the tulips and daffodils when they have 
finished blooming may be sown now between the rows. Marigolds, 
annual delphiniums, poppies, California poppies, nasturtiums and other 
annuals may be used. 

Delphinium blacks can usually be prevented by dusting with either 
Massey dust or dry Bordeaux, applying it to the ground as well as to 
the plants. 

Perennial seedlings will do well if planted out where they are to grow 
at this season, before the sun gets too hot. 

Remember that all seedlings which have been grown in the coldframe 
or seed boxes indoors must be gradually hardened off. It is also well to 
protect them with a light covering at night until all danger of frost is 
past. 

Fruit trees must be sprayed before the blossoms fall for protection 
against coddling moths and other pests. This spraying will destroy the 
tent caterpillars. Follow the spray schedule recommended by the agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 

Thin out seedlings which have became too crowded. 

Hardy asters should be divided now. Leave only two or three shoots 
to the plant, rather than allowing them to grow in large clumps. 

Make another planting of gladioli and follow it with others at inter- 
vals of ten days or so until late June or early July to have a long succes- 
sion of bloom. 

Newly planted trees will be benefited by a mulch of peat moss or dry 
leaves to prevent the soil drying out and checking the growth of weeds. 

If chrysanthemums have not been divided, this work should be done 
at once. The plants should be pinched as they grow to keep them bushy. 

Spray or dust the roses every ten days from the time the leaves appear. 

Plants received by mail or express should be plunged in water or 
buried in moist earth for a time if they are badly dried when they arrive. 
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y HEN you see beautiful flowers in 

MY garden catalogs—the very kind 

you hope to grow—remember that 

the best seeds and plants, even with plenty of 

fertilizer and long arduous hours devoted to 

their care, cannot be expected to produce lovely 

blooms unless the soil is properly conditioned. 

The propagation of seeds and the successful 

growth of any plant or shrub, depend largely 

on what goes on in the soil—whether there's 

sufficient food, water, and air to nourish and 
develop a healthy root system. 


Soil conditioning is un- |e 


questionably the most im- 
portant factor in success- 
ful gardening and P.I.C. 
Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss—‘‘the Mother of 
Humus’’*—is the ack- 
nowledged perfect soil 
conditioner. It readily 
makes humus—absorbs 
and holds water-soluble fertilizers for use of 
plants—maintains moisture constancy—aerates 
the soil and prevents baking—breaks up hard 
clay soils and gives body to sandy soils. Used 
as a mulch, it also reduces weeding and culti- 
vating labor. 

For best results buy your Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss early—at least six weeks before you plan 
to use it. Spread it out over the ground. Let the 
moisture get into it—use a hose if necessary— 
then dig and mix it well 
into the soil and plant 
your seeds, perennials, 
shrubs, or bulbs. 

Be sure to mix Peat Moss 
with loam and sand for 
your seed boxes and cold 
frames. This increases the 
percentage of seed germ- 
ination and enables you 
to avoid transplanting losses later on. Always 
mix Peat Moss with the soil before you plant 
anything. This provides the natural atmosphere 
needed for the development of vigorous root 
systems. 

If you are going to make a new lawn or renovate 
an old one, be sure to dig Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss into the soil. Its remarkable ability 
to store moisture for long periods will keep 
your lawn fresh and green—even during sum- 
mer’s hottest spells. To 
make a satisfactory, all- 
around earth for rock gar- 
dens—mix your soil thor- 
oughly with Peat Moss. 
This will give you the 
needed moisture and 
porosity. 

Emblem - Protected Peat 
Moss is sold under vari- 
ous trade names by high grade dealers of horti- 
cultural supplies. Be sure to look for the P.I.C. 
Triangle stenciled on the side of each bale of 
peat moss you buy. It is there for your protec- 
tion. It guarantees highest quality. 

For the sake of your garden, make the ‘‘Squeeze 
Test’’ of your soil. Write today for details. 
Also for valuable bulletins listed below. They 
are FREE for the asking. *Trade mark 


















FREE sae 
VALUABLE fam = abe 








PETAR for the : 
SUUINEM organic content 

PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street. New York, N.Y. 
Tell me how to make the ‘‘Squeeze 
Test.’’ I am also interested in re- 
ceiving the following bulletins: 

\ © Soil Preparation for Gardening. u:-1 

(©) How to Prepare Seed Beds. 








Name. 
Address. 








Enterd as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Gladiolus Institute Membership 


HE Gladiolus Institute under the chairmanship of Mr. 

Francis M. Bibby of Medfield, Mass., is now working on 
some of the problems confronting all gladiolus societies. It is 
hoped that out of the present discussions standards of classifi- 
cation and scoring seedlings will come, that will be adopted 
by all gladiolus societies as a world standard. This is of ex- 
treme importance to the future of the gladiolus, and all inter- 
ested in growing this favorite flower will benefit therefrom. 
The membership of the Institute is world wide, and its 
creation has aroused considerable interest both here and 
abroad, where a similar organization is being discussed for the 
dahlia societies. 

The following societies are the charter members of the 
Institute through their appointed representation: 

The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc., Boston; Mass. 
The Iowa Gladiolus Society, Des Moines, Iowa 

The Mid-South Gladiolus Society, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Empire State Gladiolus Society, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The California Gladiolus Society, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Deutsche Gladiolen Gesellschaft, Berlin, Germany. 
Washington Gladiolus Society, Seattle, Wash. 

Wisconsin Gladiolus Society, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Southern Australia Gladiolus Society, Adelaide, South Australia 
Province of Quebec Gladiolus Society, Verdun, P. Q. 
Minnesota Gladiolus Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gladiolus Society of Maryland, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 
Winnipeg Gladiolus Society, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Connecticut Gladiolus Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Nederlandsche Gladiolus-Vereeniging, Hillegom, Holland. 

There has also been appointed an advisory committee con- 
sisting of some 20 of the most prominent persons associated 
with the gladiolus throughout the world. These are: 

Mr. Grant E. Mitsch, Brownsville, Ore. 

Mr. Carl Salbach, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mr. Charles E. F. Gersdorff, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. J. H. Lewis, Minot, N. D. 

Mrs. C. A. Briggs, Encinitas, Calif. 

Mr. J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo. 


Mr. Charles H. Moir, Christ Church, New Zealand 
Mr. Milton Jack, Hatzic, British Columbia 


-— 








Mr. William J. Ferrier, La Crosse, Ind. 

Mr. Ralph Baerman, Rushford, Minn. 

Mr. A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 

Mr. E. F. Palmer, Vineland Station, Ontario, Canada 
Mr. Gilbert Errey, Lilydale, Victoria, Australia 

Mr. James B. Maple, Sullivan, Ind. 

Mr. Bancroft Winsor, Acushnet, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mr. William Edwin Clark, Sharon, Mass. 

Mr. Eugene N. Fischer, Sharon, Mass. 

Mr. C. L. Clark, Corydon, Iowa 

Mr. F. C. Hornberger, Hamburg, N. Y. 

Maj. George Churcher, Beckwith, Linfield, Sussex, England 
Mr. J. H. Heberling, Easton, III. 

Mr. Charles B. Sawyer, Marne, Mich. 

Mr. Fred E. Hubler, Youngstown, Ohio 

Mr. Richard Diener, Oxnard, Calif. 


Thus have been gathered together the finest brains of the 
gladiolus world, and with all concentrating on the problems 
at hand, a uniform standard is sure to be developed that will 
be adopted by virtually all the gladiolus societies of the world. 


Studying Nature in Nature’s Haunts 


An out-of-door course in natural history is to be given by 
New York University on Long Island, N. Y., being spon- 
sored by The Museum of Natural History of New York and 
the Long Island garden clubs. The instructors are Miss Farida 
A. Wiley and Mr. George T. Hastings. The course will in- 
clude daily field trips and evening laboratory work, visits to 
type areas, such as woods, fields, pine barrens, clay pits, 
fresh- and salt-water marshes, open ocean and inland seashores 
for intensive study of trees, flowers, ferns, birds, insects, salt- 
water life and geology. Inquiries regarding the course should 
be sent to Miss Farida W. Wiley, American Museum of 
Natural History, 77th Street and Central Park West, New 
York, N. Y. 


The Garden Club of Kentucky 


The Garden Club of Kentucky held its sixth semi-annual 
meeting in the historic old town of Maysville, April 14 and 15. 
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A Village Green, with a church at one end and an old mill at the other and with old-fashioned houses on each side, made the 
Spring flower show in Providence, R. I., unique and unusually interesting. 
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The members were guests of the garden department of the 
Mason County Woman’s Club, Mrs. Z. C. Layson, chairman. 
The club welcomed as new members the garden department of 
the Shawnee Woman’s Club of Louisville, and The Flower, 
Bird and Tree Club of Tompkinsville. Plans were perfected 
for extensive work throughout the state for garden centers. 
The chairman, Mrs. W. T. Lafferty, club extension depart- 
ment, University of Kentucky at Lexington, is shipping boxes 
of material including books to each club. 

The chairman of horticulture, Mrs. W. C. Lawwill, asked 
each club to select one certain flower to cultivate this season 
and to keep records of it. At the close of the season the best of 
the records will be filed for future reference. This should mean 
that 31 flowers will be tested. 


Garden Days in Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has planned a series 
of garden visits to extend through May and June. Each member 
will be permitted to invite one or two friends (not more than 
two) and will be expected to show his or her membership 
ticket at each private garden. The gardens will be opened 
regardless of weather conditions. Arrows will mark the en- 
trances. The gardens to be opened in May are as follows: 

May 9—GERMANTOWN 


Queen Lane Miss Elizabeth S. Newhall 

Mr. C. Stevenson Newhall 
Queen Lane Mr. and Mrs. William R. Nicholson, Jr. 
Queen Lane Miss Mary T. Mason 


Miss Jane G. Mason 
Upsal Mr. W. S. Pilling 
May 23—-MAIN LINE 


Haverford Mr. and Mrs. Clarence A. Warden 
Villa Nova Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. Geist 
Rosemont Mrs. William F. Dreer 

Rosemont Mrs. Alba B. Johnson 


Portland Regional Garden Club Meeting 


An announcement has just been made by Mrs. Leonard B. 
Slosson of Los Angeles, Calif., regional vice-president of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, that the first Pacific 
Coast Regional meeting will be held in Portland, Ore., June 9 
and 10, at the time of the Portland Rose Festival. The Port- 
land Garden Club will be chairman and will be assisted by a 
hospitality committee of members of other garden clubs of 
Portland. 

The Pacific Coast Region of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs embraces the states of Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. Each state presi- 
dent has been invited to attend the regional meeting to present 
such outstanding achievements as will be of most help to the 
other states of the region. 


Annual Spring Show at Providence 


Rhode Island’s annual Spring flower show, held in the 
Auditorium at Providence from Wednesday, April 15, 
through the following Sunday, was unique in several ways. 
The main floor was transformed into a Village Green enclosed 
by an old-fashioned rail fence. A little white church stood just 
beyond the green at one end. At the other end, an old mill and 
mill pond at the base of a rough hillside gave balance to the 
hall. Village streets appeared to lead down each side of the 
hall with little old-fashioned houses facing the green. A 
realistic touch was added by introducing an inn with an old- 
fashioned mail coach in the yard beside it. Each house was 
accompanied by a little garden either in front or at one side. 
A well-sweep with its old oaken bucket seemed ready to bring 
water from a well-head in the middle of the hall. Two natu- 
ralistic gardens seemed to fit in with the general planning. The 
gallery was occupied by flower arrangements, miniature gar- 
dens and other exhibits which attracted much attention. 

The show was sponsored by the Rhode Island Federation 
of Garden Clubs, with Miss Ruth Ely as general advisor. 
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Among the interesting features of the show were classes for 
men and classes for children. The prize-winning exhibit in 
the former class took the form of an arrangement of flowers in 
an old-fashioned garden lantern. The Audubon Society of 
Rhode Island arranged a tercentenary exhibit as its contribu- 
tion to the show. 


Anniversary Will Be Celebrated 


On the twentieth of May the School of Horticulture at 
Ambler, Pa., will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
program will include an address of welcome by Miss Jane B. 
Haines, one of the founders of the school and president of the 
board of directors for the past 25 years, and a brief outline of 
the history of the school by Mrs. James Bush-Brown, the 
director. Dr. Marion Edwards Parke, president of Bryn Mawr 
College, and Dr. C. Stuart Gager, director of the Brooklyn 
Botanical Gardens, will be the speakers of the day. 

Another event will be the presentation of the Charles Day 
Memorial Medal for achievement in horticulture, which will 
be awarded to some woman who has done distinguished work 
in this field. 


City Garden Day in Philadelphia 


The Society of Little Gardens in Philadelphia, Pa., has 
designated Tuesday, May 12, as City Garden Day, when the 
gardens of the members will be open from two to six o'clock 
in the afternoon. Members of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society and their friends are cordially invited to visit these 
gardens on this day. Admission is 50 cents. A list of the gar- 
dens which will be open may be obtained from the secretary 
of the society, Miss Melling, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Gold Medal Award to Professor Dorner 


Professor H. B. Dorner of the University of Illinois has 
been awarded a gold medal of honor by the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. This award was 
voted at the annual meeting in Baltimore, March 16, as a 
reward for Professor Dorner’s contribution to floricultural 
education and research. The actual presentation will be made 
at the convention, to be held in Milwaukee next Spring. All 
previous awards have been made for outstanding work in the 
commercial field. This is the first time that a man engaged in 
educational work has been so honored. 


WHERE QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED 


Will you suggest a hardy vine which will grow well in poor 
soil, and if possible will give an interesting bit of Autumn 
color? 


These requirements are met by the vine suggested in the article at the 
bottom of page 216. 


How deep should I plant my dahlias? 

This question is answered in the article on dahlia culture on page 206. 

Is it possible to grow the fine varieties of Japanese morning 
glories in this country? 

The article on page 210 gives instructions as to their culture. 

My peach trees are in a weakened condition. What steps can 
I take to prevent the entrance of borers? 

See the article on page 208. 

Should I spray before or after a rain to control powdery 
mildew? 


Read carefully the article on page 209 and you will find the answer to this 
question. 


When and how should evergreens be pruned? 

The book review on page 213 gives some valuable suggestions on evergreen 
pruning. 

Please recommend a few good Spring-flowering trees. 

Several suggestions are made in the articles on page 201 and 202. 

What are the active ingredients in the fungicides used for the 
control of plant diseases? 


The article on diseases in the flower garden on page 209 answers this 
question. 
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MERITS OF THE FLOWERING CRABAPPLES 


Handsome flowers in Spring, showy fruits in 
Fall and attractive forms the year around 


URSERY MEN in this country are now able to offer over 

50 different flowering crabapples to the gardening pub- 

lic, truly a bewildering number. As a group these crab- 

apples are valued for three things—their flowers, their fruits and 

their individual forms. None of the crabapples has out- 

standing foliage color in the Fall, but many of them make up 

for this with brilliantly colored fruit. A warm period at the 

right time in the Spring may reduce the length of bloom of 

the flowers to less than a week. Fortunate, therefore, is the 

person who has selected a plant which is also of interest in the 

Fall, and possibly all through the year. It is rather dreary to 

wait a solid year for another few days of interesting natural 
beauty. 

The lowest of all the crabapples is the Sargent crab, Malus 
sargenti, which seldom gets more than six to eight feel tall. 
Seeds of this species were first sent to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Professor C. S. Sargent from Japan in 1892. The single, 
small, white flowers are profusely borne on the branches, 
while the red fruit is small and not particularly outstanding. 
It is valued for its low, mound-like form, often growing twice 
as broad as it does high and is truly a good crabapple for the 
garden built on a small scale. 

Another dual purpose Asiatic crabapple with pink flowers, 
fading to white, is the common Japanese Flowering Crab, M. 
floribunda. It is a small tree growing about 25 feet tall, and is 
a very pretty sight with its profuse pink buds, and later when 
it is full of white flowers. It is noted for its many fruits, about 
the size of a large pea, which are yellow with flushes of red on 
the side towards the sun. The Arnold Crab is very similar 
except that its fruits are entirely yellow. Some strains of these 
flowering crabs hold their fruits all Winter long, and hence 






The flowers of Parkman’s 
crabapple are semt-double 
and pink. This tree is 
botanically Malus halliana. 








augment their ornamental value, as well as being attractive to 
birds. 

The Carmine Crab, M. atrosanguinea, a hybrid introduced 
about 1905, is very similar in size and shape to the Flowering 
Crab, and should be planted with it wherever possible. As the 
name suggests, the flowers are a deep carmine red and if this 
tree is planted in front of two of the white or pale-pink flow- 
ered M. floribunda trees, the combination of the colors when 
in bloom is unforgettable. The fruit is about the same size as 
that of M. floribunda and a good dark red color. 

Another crabapple attracting much interest when in full 
flower is the Purple Crab, M. purpurea, the flowers of which 
are a rich red-purple, and, in fact, even the leaves and twigs, 
when sectioned, show a strong purplish color. Unfortunately, 
the fruit is not conspicuous. 

Possibly the best of the crabapples from the standpoint of 
picturesque form is the Tea Crab, M. theifera. This small tree 
comes from central Asia where the natives make a tea from the 
leaves. It has long branches originating from the main trunk, 
with few if any side branches. From a distance, the tree, with 
its long narrow branches clearly outlined against the sky, has 
the appearance of a large spreading fan. The flowers are out- 
standing, being a delicate pink in bud, fading to white by the 
time they are fully open. 

The best crabapple for fruit is the Toringo Crab, M. torin- 
goides, which was introduced by E. H. Wilson from seed sent 
to the Arnold Arboretum in 1904. Although not outstanding 
in flower, the fruits are by far the most beautiful, being a good 
yellow to orange color on one side, and blush pink on the side 
towards the sun. 

There are several double-flowered types which should be 
particularly noted by everyone who likes the double-flowered 
Japanese cherries—but cannot grow them. Crabapples are 
considerably hardier than the double-flowered cherries, in fact 
they will succeed every place the common apple grows. The 





Parkman’s crabapple 
makes a handsome tree 
but ts not as hardy as 
some of the other kinds. 
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best known of the double-flowered crabapples is M. toensis 
plena, the Bechtel Crab, but there are others such as M. coro- 
naria charlotte, semi-double and pink; M. halliana parkmani, 
semi-double and pink, although the least hardy of any of 
the crabapples; M. scheideckeri, semi-double and pink; M. 
spectabilis alba plena, the only double-flowered white; M. spec- 
tabilis riversi, double and pink. This group of plants cannot 
be stressed enough for their beautiful flowers, although of 
course they have few if any fruits. 

There are other crabapples which might be mentioned such 
as the Chinese Apple, M. prunifolia rinki, which has an up- 
right form like a pear tree and beautiful pink flower buds and 
blossoms; the Manchurian Crab, M. baccata mandshurica, the 
tallest, which grows at least 50 feet high, and many others, but 
those already mentioned constitute a good selection. 

There are troubles connected with growing crabapples, too, 
the same which affect apples, namely, fireblight, borers and 
scales, and, in some cases, Juniper rust. In fact, there are places 
around Boston, Mass., where the double-flowered Bechtel’s 





The Higan cherry is one of the best Japanese cherries for lawn planting. 


Crab simply cannot be grown because it is easily disfigured 
from this disease which works alternately on the cedar and 
the apple or some near relative. It is interesting to note that in 
the crabapple group, only the species native to the United 
States are susceptible. Of those mentioned in this article the 
Bechtel’s Crab and M. coronaria charlotte, a variety of the 
Wild Sweet Crab, are the only ones which have been found 
susceptible at the Arnold Arboretum. 

Bordeaux mixture has been used in efforts to control this 
pest, but apparently the disease thrives on it. After several 
years of careful investigation, the Arnold Arboretum is able to 
make the following suggestions for its perfect control on orna- 
mental flowering crabapples: Use five to six pounds of col- 
loidal sulphur spray mixed in 100 gallons of water with three 
pounds of a commercial spreader. The first spraying should be 
made when the young leaves become visible and followed 
with four or five sprayings at about seven-to-ten-day intervals. 
Spraying just before a rain gives optimum results. To control 
chewing insects, add four pounds of arsenate of lead to one of 
the latter applications. When diseases and insects are kept in 
control, the flowering crabapples prove to be among the most 
valuable plants in any garden. 

—Donald Wyman. 


Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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THE HIGAN CHERRY 


HE small tree called in Standardized Plant Names the Higan 

Cherry and by botanists Prunus subhirtella, is one of the 
best of the Japanese cherries for general cultivation in these parts 
if our experience on the campus of the Massachusetts State 
College may be trusted. Three nursery trees were planted about 
25 years ago; one of these died and another was lost in trans- 
planting when some ten years old. The remaining tree, though 
twice transplanted, thrives and gives an annual crop of note- 
worthy bloom. 

Apparently this species can be used with as much confidence 
as any of the popular favorites. To me it seems distinctly better 
for common park or lawn planting than the better-known 
Japanese cherries. The tree is of finer texture, both as to twig 
growth and foliage; it is smaller and more manageable as to size, 
and the flowers, though smaller, are borne in extraordinary 
abundance. Like all the Japanese cherries, they are soon gone. 
Curiously enough the Japanese make a merit of this ephemeral 
quality. 

The fact that this fine tree is rare in private gardens ought to 
appeal strongly to those who like to have something a little 
different from all the neighbors. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 


AQUILEGIA LONGISSIMA 


OME gardeners seem to be having difficulty with the colum- 
bine, Aquilegia longissima, as the seeds do not germinate 
well and the plants do not set seed. This need not be. The plant 
is a native of Arizona, Mexico and Texas, where it grows in 
situations similar to those which are the haunts of A. pubescens 
in the Sierras—among huge stones in rocky cafions where its 
long roots may find deep moisture and its flowers have the solid 
protection of the rocks and yet revel in clear light and dry air. 
If the seeds are sown in sand with some peat or moisture- 
holding humus at the bottom of the seed pan, there will be no 
trouble in germinating this yellow columbine. Although the 
young plants may not set seed readily, they will do better 
when they are older. I have a six-year-old plant, five feet tall 
and four feet across, which, despite lack of Summer sun and 
heat, does fairly well in producing seed. One of the chief 
requisites for the development of the plant is dry air. If this 
need is supplied it will do well in partial high shade. Yet the 
ideal location is a sheltered one in the sun, where there is 

moisture at the roots. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


EARLY BLOOMING IRIS 


N THE Fall of 1931 I bought one bulb of Iris reticulata. 
On April 15 of the following Spring a lovely purple blos- 
som appeared, and each succeeding April 15, as though checked 
by the calendar, the blooms have appeared. This year two 
blooms appeared on March 28, 18 days ahead of time, quickly 
followed by others in the clump. /. reticulata increases quite 
rapidly. From our single bulb we now have two flourishing 
colonies. 
The color is a deep purple, with a gold dot on each of the 
falls, and it has a violet-like perfume. The blooms are about 
four inches high. The narrow, sharp-pointed foliage grows to 


over a foot in height, ripens and disappears until the follow- 


ing Spring. This little iris always surprises one with its sud- 
den bloom; one day I notice the sharp-tipped spears of foliage, 
the next day it seems to be in full bloom. The bulbs are now 
so reasonable in price that one can afford to buy a dozen. Set 
them with a south or east exposure, and‘arrange a background 
of rock or low evergreen to frame their beauty. There is also a 
blue variety which I do not think as attractive as the purple. 
—Anne M. Burke. 
North Easton, Mass. 
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HOME-MADE GADGETS FOR GARDENERS 


Simple devices which will serve their 
purpose when better tools are not at hand 


Device to Hold the Hose 


r | “HERE are many occasions 
when the hose is needed for 
some purpose for which the 

usual holders and sprayers are 
not well adapted and cannot be 
used conveniently. There are 
times, too, when the nozzle is 
not needed but when the end of 
the hose must be held securely in 
place. 

An old brick, with a piece of 
old tire inner tubing, and a small 
nicked block make a very neat 
affair, as shown in illustration 
No. 1. Moving the small block 
backwards or forwards under 
the holding tension of the band 
regulates the drop and fall of the 
spray or stream easily and 
quickly. When not in use, the 
small block may be snapped un- 
der the band and the whole affair 
kept conveniently together. This 
is a very convenient device when 
the hose end must be set on con- 
crete or wooden walks. 


Easy Way to Dry Gloves 


6 eens thin, cotton work-gloves 
used about the home and 
garden are often damp and wet 
through use. Laying them on 
some warm or hot surface to 
dry out not only rots them out 
but is a slow process. Here is a 
better plan. Place an ordinary 
long wire egg basket over the 
top of the stove or any warm 
spot and place the gloves on it, 
as shown in the illustration indi- 
cated as No. 2. 

This provides excellent circu- 
lation of the air to dry them out 
quickly and thoroughly. Be- 
cause of the circulation of air 
the gloves will dry out rapidly 
if simply placed where the sun’s 
warm rays can reach the damp 
or wet cloth. 


A Support for the Rake 
| gna the tools used by the 


home gardener none is more 
difficult to hang up safely and 
handily than the rake. Injuries 
to children and others are charged 
up to this implement more than 
any other tool. There should be 
a suitable support. See illustra- 
tion No. 3. Take an old auto- 






No. 1. Improvised holder for the hose nozzle. 


Useful in emergencies. 


No. 2. Wire egg basket for drying cotton 
gloves quickly. 





No. 3. An automobile license plate converted 


into a support for a rake. 





No. 4. An easy way to improve the efficiency 
of a hand lens. 





mobile license plate. Bend it to an angle, and tack to the 
wall as shown. Holes are already through each corner of 


the plate. The rake drops neatly 
down over the lip made by bend- 
ing the plate as shown. It cannot 
rock or tip and is held neatly up 
off the floor, where it would be 
liable to cause accident through 
contact with the sharp teeth. Any 
amount of angle can be given 
the bent part of the plate over 
which the rake teeth and head 
are rested. This simple little 
holder can be put up almost any- 
where and may prevent serious 
results from stepping on the 
teeth, as often happens when a 
rake is left on the floor or stood 
in a corner. 


A Hand Lens Holder 


ANY of us who cannot 
afford expensive instru- 
ments, and really do not need 
them in many lesser or prelimi- 
nary Nature studies, find the 
ordinary small inch-and-a-half 
magnifying glass quite satisfac- 
tory for general use, even in 
studying wild flowers. 

A bit of simple homecraft re- 
quiring only an ordinary saw 
and the application of a common 
wood screw can be undertaken 
in the construction of the very 
efficient small glass stand or 
holder as shown in illustration 
No. 4. 

Procure an ordinary wrap- 
ping-paper roll core. Saw it 
through horizontally to the far 
side of the hole. Cut it down 
from the top at something of 
an angle, leaving an upright sec- 
tion of the body of the spool. 
This is easily done. 

Between the lower side of the 
glass handle and the top of the 
upright section it becomes neces- 
sary to place a large Fuller ball or 
water-valve seat. 

There is, of course, a hole in 
the Fuller ball and in the handle 
end of most of such small glasses. 
Turn the screw in until the 
handle has just enough friction 
to move easily but snugly. This 
little arrangement is very con- 
venient to use. It can be lifted 
and moved about the desk or 
table with very little effort, be- 
ing, of course, very light. 


—Frank W. Bentley, Jr. 


Clinton, Iowa. 
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THE GARDEN DICTIONARY* 


F ONE should take the essentials of all the current garden 
books and bind them up together, one would have the new 
Garden Dictionary. Perhaps this is crudely expressed, but it is 
meant to indicate the broad and comprehensive character of 
this book, which is in fact a dictionary (incidentally, a pro- 
nouncing dictionary) but also an encyclopedia, a garden guide 
and a landscape reference book. In editing this book, Norman 
Taylor, whose name was already well known, obtained the 
assistance of many experts, men and women whose names 
must necessarily lend authority to their work. 

The book starts out like any dictionary, but the reader 
finds himself passing into the realm of the encyclopedia as 
soon as he reaches ‘‘Alabama,”’ to which he finds two columns 
given, with a paragraph about garden-club activities in the 
state. Other states are treated in the same generous way. 


Flower Show Comments 

OMPILERS of garden-club rule books will find ready- 
made definitions. Some of them are not without a touch of 
humor, as, for example, the definition of amateur gardener, 
which reads, ‘“The amateur gardener scarcely needs to be defined 
except in terms of admiration. He never would be if it were 
not for the necessity of determining his status in a flower, 
fruit or vegetable show.”’ It is interesting to see how that 
status is determined. We run into a slight grammatical diffi- 
culty to start with, but that is not important. Here is the way 
it goes. ‘““‘When prizes are offered to both professional and 
amateur growers, an amateur is the one who does it for pleas- 
ure, home consumption or charity; but not for profit. A 
fairly safe, but not absolute, criterion is whether or not a 
catalogue is issued of plant material for sale. If there is, the 

person is strictly no longer an amateur.” 

The dictionary’s references to flower shows does not stop 
here. On the contrary, the whole subject is discussed at length 
under the title of ‘‘Exhibitions and Shows.”’ It is worth noting 
at this point that a very complete cross index makes a simple 
matter of locating material on any particular topic. Several 
pages are given to the discussion of flower shows, the making 
of schedules, rules to be followed, scales of points for judging 
and the meaning of terms commonly used. Certain persons 
will chuckle quietly when they see frequent references to 
“seasonability’’ in the scales of points. When this word was 
included in various rule books last year, English purists 
remonstrated on the ground that no such word was to be 
found in the dictionary. Here it is now, however, safely im- 
prisoned in a dictionary page, although that fact probably 
will not satisfy the purists, who still will insist that the word 
ought to be “‘seasonableness.”’ 

It is interesting to find that a definition of “originality” 
worked out by the exhibition committee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society after much labor has been adopted. 
“Originality,’’ according to this definition, ‘is understood to 
mean unusual plant material or common plant material set up 
in an unusual way. It does not, however, mean anything 
bizarre or freaky.”’ This section is illustrated by a splendid 


**'The Garden Dictionary.”” Edited by Norman Taylor. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. Price $17.00. it la aia 
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color plate of the city yard garden exhibited by the Beacon 
Hill Garden Club at the Centennial Exhibition in Boston in 
1929. 

While referring to illustrations, mention may well be made 
of the others in the book, for they are distinctly outstanding. 
The frontispiece is a color plate showjng the court of the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in Boston, an excellent 
subject and a splendid piece of work. Another color plate is a 
reproduction of a pastel by Laura Coombs Hills, one of 
America’s most famous flower painters. The color plate show- 
ing the restored gardens of the Governor's palace at Williams- 
burg, Va., could hardly be improved upon. There are others of 
equal merit, while halftones and line plates are used through- 
out the book to illustrate the text. A color chart with a key 
makes it possible for amateurs to determine the exact shade of 
any flower in which they may be interested. 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


bb gladiolus grower will find an excellent color plate 
illustrating his favorite flower, along with a comprehensive, 
although somewhat brief, article. It is noted that gla-dy’o-lus 
is given as the preferred pronunciation, although glad-i-6’lus 
is permitted, presumably in deference to the American Gladio- 
lus Society, which has voted to make it the official pronun- 
ciation. 

The dahlia experts get a longer article and also an excellent 
color plate, which includes two such popular varieties as 
Jersey's Beauty and Jane Cowl. It is interesting to find the 
writer of the dahlia article suggesting that superphosphate is 
preferable to bone meal as a safe and effective fertilizer. This 
is quite in line with present practices. 

Grafting has its place in horticulture, and the author of a 
three-page article tells how to graft to lasting advantage with 
detailed drawings to illustrate his points. The description of 
bridge grafting will be particularly appreciated in the West, 
where much damage was done by mice the past Winter. 

The author of the article on lawns is too up-to-date to advo- 
cate the use of bent grasses for general use, as was done a 
few years ago. He recommends it, however, in acid-soil loca- 
tions where Kentucky blue grass will not thrive, but points 
out that the maintenance, feeding and watering of a bent lawn 
must be as intensive as on a golf course. He suggests camomile, 
Anthemis nobilis, for sections where the keeping of grass lawn 
is impossible. This was discussed in Horticulture last year. 
Camomile is somewhat seedy but when sowed and broadcast 
it produces an abundant growth. It will stand rolling and 
mowing and when this work is done regularly, it makes a 
reasonably good turf. It does not thrive in dry places, how- 
ever, or in those which are very cold. 

Treatment of Lilies 

Bboy author of the lily articles says the easiest lilies to grow 

in the United States are the Asiatic lilies, which, on the 
whole, seem to thrive better in cultivation here than the native 
ones or than the European species. This statement may start an 
argument, but the author hastens to admit the presence of 
mosaic among certain imported lilies. The fact that he, too, 
is abreast of the times is shown in his statement that the tiger 
lily may have the mosaic disease without showing any trace 
of it and that it can transmit it to other plants. He says this 
is also true of Lilium elegans and that both should be kept in 
a place some 400 feet from other plantings. He makes a mis- 
take, however, in not including L. auratum in this category, 
for it is the one lily which is most susceptible to disease and 
the one which should invariably be isolated. It is also the one 
which is most likely to disappear in a year or two. 

It would be possible to continue this review for many 
pages, but enough has been said to indicate the extremely 
comprehensive and distinctly modern character of this work, 
which contains surprisingly few mistakes, the arrangement of 
which is almost perfect and which provides an entire library 
in one volume, even to the garden calendar which tells the 
garden maker what to do every month of the year. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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OR some time, I have found myself in the midst of a con- 

troversy over Rhododendron racemosum. One of my east- 
ern correspondents insisted that the plant had an erect, up- 
right habit and wrote about it to that effect. A western friend, 
a well-known expert horticulturist, immediately criticized the 
eastern man’s statement, asserting that this particular rhodo- 
dendron has a creeping habit and will grow over rocks. I tried 
to settle the matter by consulting various well-known growers 
but continued to find a diversity of opinion. 

Now, however, I have the answer, or at least I think I have. 
I found at the New York flower show that Professor Mon- 
tague Free, representing the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, had a 
charming collection of rock plants. In this collection was one 
marked R. racemosum and one neighboring it labeled R. race- 
mosum rigidum. The former was low growing and more or 
less creeping in habit, while the latter was erect with a dis- 
tinctly upright habit. Presumably, one of my friends is grow- 
ing the former and the other, the latter plant, in which event, 
I suggest that they shake their hands and consider the matter 
settled. 


Y  sppaageenchgpee on insect pests reminds me that investigators 
are now telling us that the Dutch elm disease can be 
spread by air currents as well as by insects. If that is true, this 
disease may spread more rapidly than it has been expected to 
and appear in quarters where it has not been looked for. 


N thinking back over the flower shows, it occurs to me 
that one of the most unique exhibits at the New York 
exhibition has not received the attention which it deserves. 





4 
a * 


That was the tool room presented by the Garden Club of 
Larchmont and for which it was awarded a silver medal. The 
accompanying illustration tells its own story, but there were 
several clever touches which did not pass unobserved, one 
being the collection of prize ribbons and medals on the wall 
at the left. 

Happy is the garden maker who can have a room as con- 
venient, as comfortable and as well furnished as this one in 
which to carry on his indoor labors. Incidentally, there would 
be fewer bruised heads if care were always taken to have rakes 
and hoes carefully hung away on pegs instead of being left 
where they can be trodden upon. It is remarkable, the speed 
with which a rake handle can bound into the air when one 
inadvertently steps on the teeth. 


EARS ago, Professor Charles S. Sargent, director of the 

Arnold Arboretum, wrote as follows: “Judging by an 
experience of 50 years, Pieris floribunda is the only broad- 
leaved evergreen to which nothing ever happens in this cli- 
mate.’” Dr. Donald Wyman of the Arboretum staff seems to 
have the same high regard for the mountain andromeda, for in 
a recent bulletin he gives it high place, pointing out that it is 
not attacked by borers or the lace wing fly, which often are 
troublesome on rhododendrons, that its foliage stays a good 
bright green all Winter and that its nodding clusters of white 
flower buds are rarely injured by Winter cold. The Japanese 
andromeda, P. japonica, is not so hardy, although taller and 
rather more attractive. It can be expected to thrive where the 
Winter is not too severe. 

Sometimes, the Japanese plant is grown in pots and forced 
under glass. It responds very well to such treatment. Besides 





A combined tool and work room set up by the Garden Club of Larchmont was one of the unusually 
interesting features of the Spring ower show in New York. 
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the two species named, there is a variegated form of P. japonica 
which is sometimes seen, the leaves being edged white. 


F THE andromeda has a close rival, it is the leucothoé 
(leu-koth’oh-ee). It is true that it is less hardy, but 
Leucothoé catesba@i can be depended upon in most sections as 
far North as Massachusetts. It is extremely handsome, grow- 
ing three or four feet high, with arching branches along which 
the white flower clusters are borne. It blooms early and can be 
forced. Both this leucothoé and the mountain andromeda were 
seen in excellent condition at the recent flower show in 
Boston. 

If the leucothoé is used in connection with rhododendrons 
and mountain laurel, it will be perfectly at home and will 
receive the protection which it needs. It likes plenty of water, 
particularly in the Autumn before the ground freezes, and 
prefers partial shade, which is another good reason for grow- 
ing it among rhododendrons, especially as it likes the same 
sandy, peaty soil. Although it is an evergreen, the foliage 





The flowers of Leucothoé catesb@i are set closely together 
on arching branches. 


turns a rich bronze in the Fall, thus adding to its value. Some 
landscape architects always make a point of planting it on the 
banks of streams or ponds. 


AM sure that Azalea dauricum mucronulatum will be 

planted much more widely when it is better known and 
when a larger number of nurserymen stock it. It is indispen- 
sable in gardens where early flowers are needed in a large way. 
One almost gasps when coming upon a large plant in full 
bloom early in April in the climate of New England. This 
azalea has been flowering very freely this year, and the collec- 
tion in the Arnold Arboretum has been worth going far to 
see. It is the first of all azaleas or rhododendrons to open its 
blooms, and it gives a fairly long season if planted where it is 
partially shaded from the morning sun. The large flowers are 
rosy purple. 
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THE CULTURE OF DAHLIAS 


| Barge need not be put in early unless they are wanted 

for exhibition purposes. Dahlias are at their best in the 
Fall, blooming much more freely and having better colors 
than in mid-Summer. Oftentimes amateurs make a mistake 
in planting tubers by putting them too near the surface. 
Dahlias, especially the kinds which make tall, strong growth, 
ought to be well anchored by having the roots far under- 
ground. Six inches is none too deep for burying dahlia tubers 
if the soil is light. In heavy soil, it may be well not to plant 
them quite so deeply. 

Although dahlias are not very particular about the soil in 
which they are planted, they love an open, sunny situation. 
It is true that they are benefited by the shade from the tops 
of distant trees early in the afternoon, but if trees are very 
near them, they will suffer. Even tall shrubs will rob the soil 
of moisture and plant food which the dahlias ought to have. 

Amateurs are still found occasionally who think they must 
plant whole clumps of dahlias in order to get large plants. 
This is a great mistake. Far better results are obtained by 
dividing the plants into single tubers. One tuber, if it has a 
good eye on it, will make a fine, strong plant. Without an eye 
or sprout, it will be worthless. If sprouts are found on the 
tubers when you come to separate them, be sure they are not 
broken off. It is rather a curious fact that white dahlias require 
a little longer time to develop than do the colored kinds. 

The dwarf varieties can be planted only a foot apart. They 
are fine flowers for bedding, and in Europe are being substi- 
tuted for geraniums and begonias, even in the public parks. 
They bloom for a long season, and the single flowers appear 
in a wide range of colors. The taller plants must necessarily 
have much more room. It is a pretty good rule to have them 
three feet apart each way. 

Sometimes dahlias are made to keep a somewhat dwarf 
form by pinching out the heart of the plant when it is small. 
As a rule, though, garden makers prefer to have them grow 
rather tall, but confine them to a few stalks. Three stalks are 
enough for the average plant, and considerable pinching will 
be required to keep the plants reduced to this number, espe- 
cially with some very strong-growing varieties. Stakes should 
be driven into the ground before the tubers are planted and 
the dahlias set close to them. 

It is not a good plan to hill dahlias. On the contrary, level 
cultivation, the ground being kept well stirred and weeds 
eliminated, promotes the growth of the plants. Dahlias love 
water, but only in copious draughts. More harm than good is 
done by merely sprinkling the surface of the ground, even 
though this sprinkling is done every night. The way to water 
dahlias is to let the hose run around the plants once a week 
until the ground has been saturated to a depth of five or six 
inches. A soaking like this given late in the afternoon will 
carry dahlias through long periods of drought without any 
loss. 


A WORTHY EVERGREEN VINE 


WONDER that Smilax laurifolia is not found more often 

in cultivation. This tough greenbrier from the swamps is 
a valuable addition to the list of evergreen vines, which is all 
too brief. Native as far north as New Jersey, it is hardier than 
S. lanceolata, whose range extends only to Virginia. 

A thorny stemmed, woody vine climbing by tendrils, S. 
laurifolia is interesting for the character of its foliage and for 
its decorative berries. The thick, light-green leaves are long 
(to five inches) and narrow, and slightly scooped. The round, 
black berries have a heavy bloom. They grow in terminal 
bunches, with the dense spherical umbels staggered on the stem. 
Since it comes from the swamps, S. laurifolia needs a wet spot 
in the garden. 

—Elizabeth Lawrence. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB PROGRAMS 














“NATIVE PLANTS 
COLORADO ROCKIES” 


Mrs. G. R. Marriage 
will be available for the above 
and other lectures, with 
colored slides, on her return 
from the London Alpine Con- 
ference. 


Write for Leaflet 
Box 46 Colorado Springs, Colo. 














INFORMAL TALKS 


Development of Blueberry Culture 
Picturesque Cranberry Culture 
An Acid Soil Garden 

Lovely Native Holly 


ELIZABETH C. WHITE 
WHITESBOG NEW JERSEY 


WILLIAMSBURG RESTORED 


Official Illustrated Lecture by 
SIDNEY N. SHURCLIFF 


already presented from coast to coast 
includes the restored gardens. 


Write 
11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CLINICS 


Delightfully successful type of garden club 
or flower show meeting. Every member 
brings an arrangement; every arrangement 
is discussed, its good qualities brought out, 
its faults remedied. Exposition of the gra- 
cious art of flower arrangement. Moderate 


charge. ‘DORO' HY BIDDLE 


Pleasantville New York 











OLIVE HYDE FOSTER, F.R.H.S. 
139 Wynsum Ave., Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 


GARDEN TALKS (hand-painted slides) 
More Design for Your Garden. Flowers 
From Snow to Snow. Fall Planting for 
Spring Beauty. Secret of Good Shows. What 
a Garden Club Means to a Town. Special 
terms this season. 

How to Conserve Your Soil and Trees 
(NEW) 


Making the Garden Livable 
and 


Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 


Illustrated with Colored Slides 


CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 








Illustrated Lectures on 


Colonial Gardens (for rent also). Wildfiow- 
ers (for rent also). Land of Flowers 
(Florida). Flower Arrangement. Original 
16 mm movies for rent: Making Christmas 
Wreaths, ren? of Cut Flowers. 
In natural color: t. Vernon, Magnolia 
and Middleton Gardens. 


Marguerita Phillips Kuhrt, A.B. 


Forestville, Chautauqua Co. New Vork 





Of Timely Interest to Garden Clubs 
“JAPANESE GARDENS” 


An illustrated historical and analytical 
lecture by 
GUY H. LEE, Landscape Architect 
48 Buckingham Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Also booklet on the subject, text decorated 
by Aiden L. Ripley, forwarded on receipt of 
$1.00 plus 10c postage. 


LECTURES ON GARDENING TOPICS 


T IS pleasant to find increasing interest in lectures on the 
part of garden clubs throughout the country. The fact seems 

to have been well established that no garden club’s program 
schedule is complete unless it includes several good speakers. 
The number of such speakers available has been growing and 
it is possible now to obtain good lecturers for reasonable fees 
on almost any topic which may be desired. Indeed, a series of 
lectures by experts will constitute a liberal education in the 
different branches of horticulture. Many of the lecturers listed 
on this page have beautifully colored lantern slides which they 
use in illustrating their lectures, while others give personal 
demonstrations of flower arrangements and the like, using 


living material. 





——_———~ 





“THE GARDEN GAZING GLOBE” 


Beautiful gardens with literary and 
historical associations recaptured in 
the silver surface of an old gazing 
globe. A unique lecture which has 
met with approval. 

PHILIP HUNTER MOORE 
6644 Germantown Avenue Philadelphia 


a and Accompanying 

Plants” 

"Important and New Perennials” 
MRS. GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS 

7 Sheridan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 


Limited time available for planning and 
planting distinctive gardens, or for advice 
on improvements. 





GORDON DUNTHORNE 


Lectures 
17th and 18th Century English 
Gardens 
Oxford and Its Gardens 
Old Flower Prints and Books 
DRAKES ISLAND 


WELLS, MAINE 
Summer Address 


3304 N ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
Winter Address 





Ernest K. Thomas Lectures 
Secretary R. I. Horticultural Society 


Former Superintendent, 

Roger Williams Park, Providence 
Fundamental Principles of Successful 
Gardening. 

Practical, Helpful Talks. 


Consultant, Estate Management. 
39 East Manning St., Providence, R.L. 





LECTURE on New England Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated with 150 colored slides by 

M. CURTIS, 273 Washington St., 
—— Mass. $20.00 if booked before 
uly 1. 





ROSE LECTURES—DR. J. HORACE Mc- 
FARLAND, Editor and President Emeritus 
of the American Rose Society, is available 
for not more than 10 engagements in 1936, 
for richly illustrated, up-to-date lectures on 
roses, such as have delighted garden clubs 
from ocean to ocean. Address him at Box 
687, Harrisburg, Pa. 





ROBERT S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A. Sum- 
mer: Groton, Mass. Winter: Nashville, 
Tennessee. 





IRINA KHRABROFF—Historical Gardens: 
Imperial and Private Gardens of Old Russia, 
Gardens of the Slavic Lands of Eastern 
Europe. 126 West 104th St., New York. 





The HEMENWAY LECTURES help you 
make prettier Gardens and Homes. Write 
for list of garden courses and lectures illus- 
trated with colored slides. H. D. Hemen- 
way, Holden, Mass. 





MRS. JOHN WASHBURN COOLIDGE, 
Landscape Architect, Cohasset, Massachu- 
setts. House Plants. Other subjects upon 
request. 








PRACTICAL TALE on growing Lilies with 
colored slides. Garden Pests and Remedies. 
Terms on application. MRS. CECIL 
CORWIN JOHNSON, Le Claire, Iowa. 


Lectures with Demonstrations 


for Amateurs 
On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
lants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Fee on application. 
Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 





ELEMENTARY BOTANY COURSES for 
Garden Clubs. Also lectures on wildflowers. 
Interesting facts about fertilization of flow- 
ers, seed dispersal MAY HAERTEL, 
Wrentham, Mass. 





WINTHROP PACKARD—BIRDS IN THE 
GARDEN: One hour, illustrated in color. 
$25 and travel. President Stanton Bird 
Club, Bates Oollege, said: “Best bird lec- 
ture we ever had.” Dr. Alfred Williams 
Anthony, eminent Bates Oollege professor, 
wrote of it: “With rare skill, informal, 
mirthful, serious, you gave information and 
entertainment to all. An unusual exhibition 
of just-how-it-ought-to-be-done.” For dates 
address Winthrop Packard, Canton, Mass. 





Flowers, Foods and Folks in Many Lands. 
Illustrated Garden Lectures. VIVIEN MAY 
PARKER, Eddy Place, Brimfield, Mass. 





THE GARDEN OF GREATEST CHARM, 
—— R. Jacobs, South Carrollton, Ken- 
ucky. 





GEORGIANA R. SMITH (Mrs. Anson H.), 
Dedham, Mass. “Flowers for Your House.” 
An informal talk, demonstrated with flower 
arrangements in appropriate settings. Back- 
grounds and accessories are used to suggest 
the general character and color scheme of 
the room. 





SUB-TROPICAL PLANTS AND BULBS: 
Our new and unusual! catalogue will interest 
you. Write for your free copy; many rare 
items. Wyndham yf emont Gar- 
dens, Winter Park, Fiorida. 





BACKYARD BIRDS: The story of what 
goes on in your garden, told with colored 
chalks and whistling of bird songs. Ger- 
trude Allen, 34 Avon Way, Quincy, Mass., 
Tel. Granite 1244-R. 








GARDEN TALKS—Illustrated: 1. Peren- 
nial gardens and the herbaceous border. 
2. Roses and rose gardens. 3. Making the 
home ounds attractive. GEORG A. 
SWEETSER, Landscape-gardener and hor- 
ticulturist, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








FOR 
Authoritative 


Informing 
Entertaining 


LECTURERS 


GARDENS 


and 
kindred subjects 
Write 
GEO. W. BRITT 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Cedar Rusts and Their Control 

Leaf Spot Diseases 

Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases 
of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
(a general topic in which local 
conditions are stressed and in- 
dividual problems discussed). 

Specific Diseases of Plants (as the 
Dutch Elm Disease, The Beech 
Bark Disease, Willow Blight, 
Mildew Fungi, etc.) 

Are titles of illustrated lectures given by 
IVAN H. CROWELL, Ph.D. 
(Formerly of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Harvard University) 

Pathologist, Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


795 Memorial Drive Cambridge, Mass. 
Kirkland 0975-0976 











OO OO OO OF OF Fe 
Bl le le ie i le a ee a a i a ee ee ss 


HARRIETTE W. LONG 
A.B., M.L.Arch. 


announces these illustrated lectures 


Colorful Gardens of the 
Mediterranean 
English Gardens, Past and Present 
A Garden Travelogue 
The Gardens of Italy 
Old World Heritage of New England 
Gardens 
Design and Planting of the 
Home Grounds 
The Houses and Gardens of 
Nantucket Island 


MRS. HILTON W. LONG 
rescott Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ae Be Be Be Me he Be Be Be Be te he Be ee he te ee De 
eee ee 8 ee ee eee ee 


BIRD LECTURE 
The Federation of the Bird Clubs of 
New England, Inc. 

Announces a lecture on Birds which is of 
particular interest to Garden and Women’s 
Clubs: “The Importance of Birds to Your 
Garden and Some Results of Six Years’ 
Bird-Banding.”’ This lecture is illustrated 
with colored lantern slides and features the 
economic value of birds with interesting 
views of their activities and some of the 
astounding facts brought to light through 
the medium of banding. This lecture is 
given by two of the officers of the Federa- 
tion, MR. LAURENCE B. FLETCHER and 
MR. CHARLES B. FLOYD, who for many 
years have been active in the study and 
banding of birds and in conservation of all 
wild life. Further information mav be ob- 
tained from the Secretary: LAURENCE B. 
FLETCHER, 50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass., Tel. HUBbard 9185. 





she he Be he Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be ee 
Ri i ie i le le le ee a ie i ie a i i ie 
ie he the ie Be he Me Be Ba Be Ba Be Be Be Be de ee De te De De 
Be i i le le ae le le ae ae he ake ee ee a a ee 
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When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE, 
It Identifies You 
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. WHEELER's 








WHEELER ‘is NEW THINGS 





— 1 ONL Te 
THE GARDEN SHOP 
On the Worcester Turnpike—Natick 


Acres of F lowers growing under glass, high-speed high- 
ways and neighborly garden service invite you. Get new ideas, 
growing plants, everything your garden needs. 


Astrid —First opportunity to get, grow and show this beautiful 
new Chrysanthemum plant-marvel. Friends will flock to your 
garden next October to see masses of apricot-shaded 
blooms. Winter-proof. Cut flowers last 2 weeks. Sturdy 
plants from 3-in. pots, packed for shipment anywhere. $1.25 for 3 


Del phinium —plants that will rear giant spikes of 
gorgeous color for you this Spring. ............... 


Annual Plants — newest features from around 
the world; the old favorites, too, sure to bloom. ..... 


Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 


NATICK, MASS.— ON THE BOSTON-WORCESTER TURNPIKE 


Write 
Telephone 


or 


MOTOR OUT 
TO WHEELER'S 


50c BA. 


50c BA. 
35c¢ 


PER DOZ. 























Distributors of 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. 
BALTIMORE: Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON: Breck and Son Corp. 


BRISTOL (Va.): 
Wood Howell Nurseries 


CHARLESTON: Mixon Seed Oo. 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co. 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Hood Feed & Seed Co. 
CINCINNATI: 
0. J. McCullough Co. 


CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
COLUMBIA: Brabhan Seed Co. 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 


JACKSONVILLE: 
Jacksonville Landscape Co. 


LOS ANGELES: Germaine’s 
LOUISVILLE: Bunton Seed Oo. 
MIAMI: Hector Supply Co. 
NASHVILLE: Howell Nurseries 
NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK: Stumpp & Walter 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
PORTLAND (Me.): 
Brown & Josselyn 
PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 
Riecke & Fleece Qo. 
WASHINGTON: Balderson & Co. 


Nature’s Way 


TO BETTER LAWNS 
AND GARDENS 


From under water deposits centuries 
old, comes this pure, natural organic 
matter to bring new health and beauty 
to your lawn and garden. .. . Florida 
Humus, air dried and conveniently 
packaged, is the gardener’s ideal 
“organic.” Its water holding capacity 
is more than 500%. Its acidity 
(pH 6.0) is exactly right for most 
plants and grasses. And its high nitro- 
gen content (3.52% on a dry basis) 
makes it a slow, progressive plant food 
which will help nourish your plants 
for years. Write today for free boklet, 
Nature’s Way to Better Lawns and 
Gardens. 


GARDEN CLUBS: — Dealers will quote 
special prices in carload lots. 


FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 
Mined and Manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 


Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 
141-R Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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A BOXWOOD SUBSTITUTE 


N THE search for an attractive and unusual edging plant 
for a border of herbs last Summer I found that the curled- 
leaf parsley, dwarf varieties, were extremely satisfactory for 
this purpose. In fact so satisfactory were they, that I am con- 
vinced that this plant can be used as an excellent substitute 
here in New England for low-growing boxwood borders. 

I see no reason why parsley cannot be used as a border plant 
in any location where one might use sweet alyssum or any 
of the more commonly grown border plants. The leaves of 
the plant are a bright, shiny green and are in themselves 
extremely attractive, and then because of the curled habit of 
growth, make a bushy compact effect which is so necessary for 
a satisfactory edging plant. 

So far as parsley is concerned I have had little trouble get- 
ting the seeds to germinate readily and grow successfully when 
the seed is sown in sterilized or treated soil. This may be done 
by either baking, boiling, or steam-sterilizing the soil, or by 
treating the soil with formaldehyde dust as a means of pro- 
tecting the seedlings from damping off. Seedlings for best 
results should be started early. If started at once the seedlings 
will be in good condition to transplant out of doors after the 
weather warms up and will rapidly establish themselves and 
produce a long lasting garden border which I consider particu- 
larly successful because early frosts have no effect on the plants. 

—A. M. Davis. 
Amherst, Mass. 


A GOOD JULY PERENNIAL 
YMPHY ANDRA HOFMANNI has proved itself worthy 


of a place in our garden for several years. It is one and 
one-half to two feet high with flowers which are white and 
pendulous, about one and one-half inches long and one inch 
across. Under favorable conditions, plants bloom in July, but 
they often exhaust themselves blooming, and although peren- 
nials, we find that they act as biennials in our garden. 

They are very easily raised from seed, requiring a dry and 
well-drained position in the border. Given the same treatment 
as Campanula calycanthema, they will prove a delightful sur- 
prise to the busy gardener, for they require no special care. 
Seed sown in late Spring will give plants with lovely 
rosettes ready to be set in permanent quarters in the Fall. No 
Winter covering is necessary and early Spring finds the green 
rosettes hugging the ground, a welcome sight. Being a plant 
of good habits, it is deserving of more use in the garden. 

After the plants are established they will be found to seed 
readily in the border and the volunteer plants are easily trans- 
planted where required. Although this plant is not a novelty, 
we recommend it for trial in other gardens for we have found 
it very satisfactory. 

—R. Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


CONTROL OF PEACH BORERS 


F ageigng +a: treatment for peach borers is usually regarded 
as a Fall operation, the weakened condition of many 
peach trees this Spring due to the cold weather of two years 
ago and the drouth that followed, makes it highly advisable 
to take steps to combat borers now. Dr. D. M. Daniel, ento- 
mologist at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
suggests the use of paradichlorobenzene, or ‘‘Paracide’’ as it is 
popularly known, either as crystals around the base of the tree 
or in the form of an oil emulsion. Spring treatment should be 
completed by the middle of May. The so-called crystal-ring 
method of application, widely used for many years, is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory procedure for a small number of 
trees and in the home orchard. This is a rather laborious pro- 
cedure, however, and a new method of application whereby 
the insecticide is applied in an emulsion of cottonseed oil has 
proved satisfactory in commercial plantings. 
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DISEASES IN THE FLOWER GARDEN* 


O MANY gardeners there is something baffling about the 

presence of diseases on plants in the garden. Although the 
results are seen, there is something mysterious about the work- 
ings of the disease itself. Insects can be seen, but diseases 
are usually not apparent to the casual observer until after they 
have done their work on the plant. 

Any abnormal condition of a plant brought about by cer- 
tain living organisms, such as bacteria, fungi and viruses, is 
a disease. The largest group of organisms causing plant disease 
is the fungi. Mycelia are the microscopically small thread-like 
“roots’’ of the fungus which grow either on the surface of the 
plant parts or into them. 

In some diseases like the black spot of roses, the mycelia of 
the fungus is in the leaf itself, hence it is necessary to prevent 
infection, for nothing can be done after the mycelia once get 
into the leaf cells. On the other hand, in powdery mildews for 
example, the’mycelia are on the leaf surface and can be con- 
trolled after they appear, although this type of disease is unfor- 
tunately in the minority. Spores usually germinate in a film of 
water on the leaf, and are usually disseminated in wet weather. 
Hence, it is essential to spray or dust before the rains, in order 
to have a protective covering of toxic materials on the leaf 
surface at the time the spores are spread. This is difficult for 
many gardeners to understand, for they feel it is a waste of 
effort to spray before a rain, only to have the spray material 
washed off immediately. 

One of the most important times of the year to control 
disease is in the early Spring as the new growth is appearing. 
Then it is imperative, at least for certain types of diseases, to 
spray or dust several times in order to keep a protective cover- 
ing of toxic materials on the new growth as it appears. 

Usually copper or sulphur are the active agents in fungi- 
cides. Bordeaux mixture is one of the most common fungicides 
and a very good one, although it does discolor the foliage. 
It is often used mixed with arsenate of lead to combat the 
chewing insects. 

Sulphur has been used for many years in the form of lime 
sulphur, particularly on fruits, but less frequently on orna- 
mentals, for it does discolor the foliage and is actually caustic 
in action on some plants. Dusting with sulphur gives almost 
as good results as spraying with lime sulphur. It is important 
to get the finely powdered sulphur for this purpose and not 
the type purchasable at the drug store. A good dusting mix- 
ture is 90 parts sulphur and 10 parts of lead arsenate, for the 
diseases and the chewing insects. Some add nicotine for the 
control of sucking insects to this but it is rather expensive. 
It is usually better to spray for the sucking insects only as the 
occasion arises. Dusting with sulphur has become one of the 
best general procedures for combating plant diseases in the 
flower garden. 

Diseases in the garden can be minimized by the following 
practices. 

1. Buy plants and seeds only from reliable dealers. Often 
inferior stock, sold at a low price, is infested with disease. 

2. Newly: purchased plants should be carefully examined 
before they are planted. Discard those which show any sign of 
disease. 

3. Plants should be given the best growing conditions pos- 
sible. They should have good soil and not be planted too close 
together. 

4. Avoid soil infestation by not growing the same kinds 
of plants in the same situation year after year. 

5. lll refuse should be burned. Certain diseases, such as 
the blight of peonies and the rust of hollyhocks can be checked 
by cutting and burning the old plant parts in the Fall. 

6. When possible, grow disease-resistant varieties. There 
are, for instance, wilt-resistant asters and rust-proof snap- 
dragons. 





*Condensed from a talk given by Dr. L. M. Massey, professor of plant pathology at Cornell, 
during the 29th annual Farm and Home Week of Cornell University. 
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There’s Still Time 
To Plant These New Things 








For the North 











For the South 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


ERE are a few new top- 
notch hardies that keep 
good-natured if planted a bit 
late. All of them will bloom 


first season. 
1. New Gaillardia Sun God. 


Chamois-colored blooms are 3 
to 4 inches across. .50c each 
— Three $1.25 — Dozen $4.50. 
2. New Butterfly Bush Called Fortune. 
Immense Lavender spikes. $2. 


each. 

3. New Korean Chrysanthemums. 
Twelve or more in striking new 
colorings. Shown in colors in 
catalog. Send for it. 


Catalog has 16 pages in full color. 








ITTLE herb gardens of your 
own are the thing these 
days. We have all the well 
known herbs and a goodly num- 
ber of those used by the famous 
French chefs. All of them are 
in our catalog. 
For those empty bare spots you 
can get quick results with the 
quick-growing extra fine annu- 
als and bedding plants grown 
from Sutton Seeds. We carry 
an extensive stock ready for 
immediate delivery. Send for 
Catalog. 


By far 


the finest issued in America. Send for it. 





Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


Owners: 


DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON SEEDS 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
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Plants 30,000 , 
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TUDOR OITY is one of the finest resi- 
dence districts of New York City. 
Everything must be of the best. 


No wonder that the management came 
to Van Bourgondien Bros. for Top-Size 


cH BULE | 











ee 


were planted last Fall under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Peter Van 
Bourgondien, The display this Spring is 
one of the sights of New York k. By plant- 
ing our Top-Size Bulbs, you too can 
have flowers as large and beautiful as 
those you see at the flower shows. 





Dutch Bulbs. More than 30,000 bulbs 
The World's Finest 


FREE BULB BOOK 


Our 1936 Bulb Book is the finest ever 
ublished in America. The choicest 
lips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, Narcissus, 

etc., are shown in glowing natural colors. 

Many new varieties are shown for the 

first time. 

This Bulb Book is so costly that we pub- 

lish only a limited edition. Thousands of 

flower lovers depend upon it to keep 
them informed on the latest Spring 
flowers grown from bulbs. Write for your 
copy, before our edition is exhausted. 


Special Early Order Cash 


Discount 


On orders selected from 
this Catalog and mailed 
with full remittance be- 
fore July list, we will 
allow a special 10% 
Discount. 





To Garden Club Members 


You will be interested in our plan for 
ee buying. By grouping orders and 

rwarding them through a representa- 
tive to be appointed by your Olub, you 
can effect a substantial saving. Ask us 
for our Garden Olub Pian. 


An Opportunity 
to Make Money 


Act as our representative in your com- 
munity. Take orders for our Top-Size 
Dutch Bulbs and High-Quality pring 
Planting Material. Liberal commissions, 
also opportunities to win Monthly and 
Grand Bonus Awards. No investment 
required; no deliveries. Devote part or 
full time. An opportunity to build a 
permanent, profitable business that will 
grow from year to year. 

Write for details of our Agency plan. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to assure a 
worthwhile income. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


DEPT. 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 


FROM GROWER D/RECT TO CONSUMER 
































A Startling Offer of Hardy 
Hybrid Rhododendrons 


Since 1878 these have been a specialty with this Com- | 
pany. The Hybrids are noted for the beauty, richness — 
and large size of the flowers and the variety of color. 
They are more tolerant of poor growing conditions 
than are other Rhododendrons. They bloom from 








May (Boule de Niege) to early June (Album j 
elegans). The prices are lower than in twenty years. b. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


Se 


j Z One- -year Grafted Plant 

















. SIZES VARIETIES 
. White; late. 
ee =. red. ri aoe ABODEFG-M Purpureum elegans. Purple; late. 
ABCDEFG-M Amphion. Pink, white eye. ABCDEFG-M Roseum elegans. Lavender. 
aso _ Boule de Niege. White; early. ABEF Roseum superbum. Bright rose. cD O You “() ant 
ABCDE Caractacus. Deep crimson. AB Van der Broeke. Dark carmine. 
ABCDEFG-M Catawbiense album. White; native. AB Van Weerden Poelman. Crimson. 
ABODEFG-M Catawbiense grandiflorum. Rose. i To engage a garden lecturer? 
aB Charles Dickens. Dark red, spotted. Prices 
eS To learn about the best garden 
ABODEFG resselhuys. Fine analine red. “me Speer gratia (6 Oh.) BBB. ....cccccccescses 1.00 
ABODEF Dr. H. V. Rutgers. Fiery red. “B” 2-year crafts te Perera Trost ersstese esse ey books and magazines? 
app = E. S. Rand. Rich scarlet. - & 3 | * 9 APP prepa perenne: 2.00 
ABODEFG-M = Everestianum. Lilac-rose ; compact. “Ty” 15 to 18 in., budded .................c.00000. 2.50 To have your garden questions 
zs H. W. Sargent. Red; late. EE i vscvedcssseveectecuseses 3.00 answered? 
ABODEFG ignettes | —— Good rose. > 21 to 24 CE  itiinchitthikiensdieacame 3.50 
A . to specimens = CEE PT Sen eh Ee ee ee 4.00 
ADcEaye-t8 Love Dest Fergie. | ned “M” Special 2 to 21% ft. grade. Not perfect form, Information on all these matters 
—— Mrs. 0. 8. Sargent. Best strong pink. for mass effects, $250 per 100 ............... 3.00 > sarah teK vn 
AB s. D. Den Ouden. Crimson; compact. orticultur ’ Massachu- 
anpe 01d Port. Rich plum color. Kelsey’s Short Guide, 1936 
ABCD Parsew’s | Crnneren. poene-genpie. ome aici ad fink, seat te . setts Avenue, Boston. The library 
ABCDEFG-M es coin ailac-pin ntains hundreds of other in eresting shrubs, evergreens, site 
* Prof. F. Bettex. Scarlet; dwarf. and trees. Many illustrations in color. Mailed free if you on the upper floor the largest 
Prof. Rauwenhof. Good red. mention “Horticulture.” library of the kind in the world — 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 Church Street, New York City 


is open to the public each week 


day. Visitors are welcome. 














NEEDS OF JAPANESE MORNING GLORIES 


APAN has sunrise garden parties and five-o’clock (in the 
morning) teas in honor of Morning Glories. The culture 
of the delicately exquisite, many-colored Morning Glories 

from Japan has been delayed a surprisingly long time in this 
country, but is now receiving serious attention. In Japan itself, 
where today there are many Morning Glory clubs and societies 
and individuals growing hundreds of varieties and colors of 
the much-loved Asagas, its culture was at first more or less 
intermittent. 

The seeds of this plant were brought to Japan from China 
with the Buddhist religion, which incidentally established a 
cult of early rising. For many years the Morning Glory in 
Japan was a crude and wild affair but was later developed by 
a plant lover into a more beautiful flower and eventually won 
the imagination and admiration of the Japanese, so it was 
drawn and painted—extolled in song and poetry and used as 
distinguished decoration, one flower and one leaf on some of 
the special ceremonial occasions. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, owing to most severe weather conditions 
when much of the best seed was ruined, interest in the Asagas 
declined and was not resumed again until about 1830. 

An enthusiastic revival of interest at this time resulted in 
great rivalry for new varieties and colors. Beautiful double 
flowers were developed and special plants and seeds sold for 
very high prices, the value of $14.00 to $18.00 being paid 
for one seed. Princes and priests as well as gardeners and ama- 
teurs had taken part in this revival of Morning Glory culture, 
so when weightier matters of state and country needed their 
services and attention again, there was a dying down of en- 
thusiasm for the frail Morning Glory. It was not until the end 
of the nineteenth century that Asagas culture came once more 
into high favor. 





Judging by lists of varieties in Japanese Morning Glory 
societies today, enthusiasm is still at a high peak. New varie- 
ties, colors, and forms are being constantly introduced; fantas- 
tic flowers looking like anything but a Morning Glory have 
been developed. However, the true Morning Glory shape is the 
favorite. These plants are most often grown in pots with 
flowers five, six, and seven inches in diameter and with the 
most beautiful colors and combinations of colors, varying 
from pale orchid tints through scarlets, purples and clear 
brilliant blues to dark clouded red, and grays; some of the 
corollas of the blossoms are star rayed, others bordered and 
striped in contrasting, harmonizing colors. 

When one reads of the careful and painstaking care given 
by the Japanese to the culture of the Morning Glory it almost 
seems as if it were useless to attempt to grow it here, but the 
fact must be realized that the Japanese go in for a much more 
exacting culture in their desire to perfect size of flower and 
plant than we would consider necessary. Further, it must be 
remembered that most of the directions given by the Japanese 
apply to the culture of the Morning Glory as a pot plant. 
The following directions give good results: 

The seed should be planted, preferably in a greenhouse or 
hotbed, in late April or early May, using a mixture of three 
parts sand and one part leaf mold or peat; if planted later, 
quick germination may be obtained by soaking the seed in 
warm water at least 24 hours before planting. The seed should 
be sown thinly in shallow boxes or seed pans or in small pots 
and the pots plunged in damp peat. The soil must be kept 
moist but not wet, as the seed needs heat and moisture to bring 
it on quickly. Sixty-five degrees is a very satisfactory tempera- 
ture to insure germination. As far as I have observed, the seed 
need the same treatment as that given to the seed of the 
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Heavenly Blue morning glory, although some of the named 
varieties seem to be less vigorous than others. 

When the seedlings have formed their second pair of leaves 
they should be transplanted to four-to-five-inch pots, using a 
soil mixture of one-third sand, one-third peat or leaf mold 
and one-third good loam. For pot culture the plants should be 
established as soon as possible in eight-to-ten-inch pots, using 
the above soil mixture and providing very good drainage. It 
is advisable in the first transplanting to cut back the tap root 
so that the plants will make plenty of lateral roots which will 
fill the pots more evenly. 

As a pot plant the training and feeding are the most im- 
portant and exacting duties, but one will feel well repaid by 
results obtained in giving this extra attention. Training 
should begin as soon as the central runner starts, tying these to 
light stakes not over two feet long, although I have found 
that pinching out the central runner throws the plants into 
making laterals, upon which I get the best flowers. This, how- 
ever, requires more work in training. When the stem reaches 
the top of the stake it should be cut off and the development 
of the flower buds will commence on the main stem. Often in 
some varieties the buds form very quickly, and the plants 
bloom before the main stem reaches the top of the stake. 
When the main stem has reached the top of the stake and been 
pinched off, the laterals will start, and these in turn should be 
trained and pinched to encourage the development of buds on 
these laterals. 

Feeding is important, for these plants require a good deal 
of plant food. In pot culture the last potting should be in 
comparatively rich but open soil, and after the buds start to 
develop the plants should be fed with one of the nitrogenous 
fertilizers, preferably in the form of animal or fish tankage. 
The Japanese seem to rely greatly on fish fertilizers both 
in liquid and dry condition. The use of well-decomposed cow 
manure as a liquid seems to give good results but apparently 
no one fertilizer should be used too often. Watering must be 
carefully done, never should the plants get dry and yet not too 
wet or soggy. 

These morning glories should always have the benefit of 
full sunshine either in the greenhouse or outside and while 
they may be grown at all seasons of the year they do best in 
the heat of the Summer sun. As pot plants they may be grown 
in conservatories or verandas and roof gardens; they are par- 
ticularly adapted to the latter as they are thoroughly at home 
against the south wall and where there is some roof or other 
protection from severe winds. 

For outside culture they should be treated much the same as 
one would the Heavenly Blue variety, but the vines and flow- 
ers are not as hardy to wind and exposure and they should 
have more sheltered locations; a south wall or fence is ideal 
for them or even the protection of shrubbery or trees is a great 
help. In planting the seed directly out of doors use plenty of 
sand in the soil directly where the seed is planted and a loca- 
tion in full sunlight; you will not get as large flowers as with 
pot culture but the color will be there and the beautiful tex- 
ture of the flowers and the joy in these will amply repay the 
extra effort to grow them. 


Hatchville, Mass. —Wilfrid Wheeler. 


THE SANVITALIA’S MANY USES 


_— a low flower bed or border effect the sanvitalia is lovely, 
its bright yellow flowers with their dark centers among the 
green foliage having attracted more attention in my garden 
than anything else. It is an annual with a spreading habit, 
will self-sow to some extent, is of easy culture and is readily 
transplanted. It is best to plant it in full sun. In front of blue 
ageratums it makes a handsome combination and it is a fine 
rock-garden plant. As a cut flower it is especially effective with 
a touch of blue plumbago or cynoglossum. 


Baldwin City, Kans. —Anna Johanning. 
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Nelis Tulip Display Attracts Thousands 


THRONGS GATHER TO ADMIRE GORGEOUS PANORAMA 


OF AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPRING FLOWER 


How you would enjoy a visit to Holland, Michigan, 
at Tulip Time! Tulips wherever you look—miles of 
tulip lanes. Imagine seeing a million in bloom at the 
Nelis Farm — hundreds of varieties in a veritable 
spectacle of color! More than half a million people 
come from far and near to see our tulip display, in 
admiration of America’s most cherished Spring 
flower. Why not transplant this glory to your own 
garden, making it the envy of all who see it! Now is 
the time to make your selection—at money-saving 
discounts. Buy your choice bulbs direct from the 
grower — America’s Tulip Headquarters — and be 
assured of success with Tulips of unsurpassed size 
and brilliance. 


FRE FULL COLOR 1936 TULIP CATALOG 
DESCRIBING OVER 200 VARIETIES 


We're particularly proud of our new beautifully 

illustrated 1936 catalog,—and you'll be espe- 

cially pleased with the low prices and generous 

discounts being offered for advance ordering. 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


The Largest Growers of Tulip 
Bulbs in Michigan, featuring 
over 200 varieties of Home- 
Grown Tulips. 


NELIS TULIP FARM 


BOX 551, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


We specialize in DO- 
MESTIC home-grown 
tulip bulbs . . . the 
kind that are larger, 
healthier, and easier 
to grow, with blooms 
unsurpassed for size 
and true color. To be- 
come acquainted with 
the grandeur of Nelis 
Tulips send for our 


FAMOUS 
“TULIP CITY" 
COLLECTION 


Fifty vigorous bulbs 
5 each of 10 choice 
varieties — speciall 
selected and labelled, 
shipped to you post- 
paid in time for early 
Fall planting, at the 
low introductory price 
of Two Dollars. Guar- 
anteed to produce top- 
size blooms the first 
year. Send your order 
TODAY. 











established and easy to transplant. 


Pot-Grown ROSES 


Give your Summer garden fragrant Roses. There is still time to 
plant—use B. & A. sturdy, pot-grown Roses, planted in rich loam, 
now in full growth and ready to bloom. The plants are strongly 


Test B. & A. quality for yourself 
Try the 1936 Everblooming Collection 








Mme. Jules Bouche. White .................... 
Autumn. Gold and crimson .................... 
ence weseventvoccovecs 
Lady Margaret Stewart. Orange-yellow ........ é 
Eduard Schill. New; red, with nasturtium-yellow tints... .75 
Mrs. Henry Bowles. Clear pink ................ 
Max Krause. Golden yellow ................... 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Copper and yellow ...... 
Radiance. America’s favorite pink ............. 
Betty Uprichard. Salmon-pink ................ 
Etoile de Hollande. Velvety dark red .......... 
President Herbert Hoover. Yellow and rose .... 








EVERBLOOMING ROSES 
one of each kind (value $9.25) 


12 


If west, add 10 per cent 


Rutherford 22, 


$7.50 


Postpaid east of the Mississippi River if cash accompanies your order 


Plants shipped express collect. Write for list of pot-grown Roses. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Prepare for a profusion of bloom 


from September to frost. Extra select varieties. Write for list. 


BOBBINKGATKINS 


New Jersey 
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TRI-OGEN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 


The Rose Garden 


Spray Treatment 
Controls Insects and Diseases 


TRI-OGEN positively controls Black- 
spot and Mildew as well as all insect 
pests on roses and other plants. 

It does not mar the beauty of 
blooms nor harm foliage. Stimulates 
plant growth. 


Complete Plant Protection 


Nothing else required, making it 
economical and easy to use. 

TRI-OGEN is conceded to be the 
most important scientific horticultural 
discovery of our time. It is highly en- 
dorsed by leading authorities. 

And remember—“Only a Spray will 
reach the underside of foliage where in- 
sects and diseases lurk.”’ 


ay 















In four sizes: 
(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.) .$1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.) 4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.) 6.00 
(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.) 
$20.00 


For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


Dept. A.B. 
37th & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 








FUNGICIDE 


“INSECTICIDE STIMULANT 
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FLOWERS FOR CUTTING BEDS 


NNUAL hollyhocks, annual lupines, African marigolds, 

and zinnias will produce more and larger blooms if seeds 

are sown inside in unheated, sunny windows for a month 

before they are established outside in the extremes of early 
Spring temperatures. 

Sow evenly in pots of desired size, in finely cut sphagnum 


moss, which has been well moistened, but which is not wring- 


ing wet. Cover with more moist moss, to the depth of half an 
inch; set in slanting sunlight, and water by sprinkling, often 
enough, to keep moist. 

When they appear as large sprouts above the soil, lift them 
out carefully with a penknife or a nail file and transplant 
immediately into terra-cotta plant saucers four or five inches 
in diameter and about one inch in depth which have been 
previously filled with a mixture of one-third loam and two- 
thirds moss which has been forced through a wire strainer 
having a mesh of one-eighth of an inch, and sprinkled. 

It is not absolutely necessary to cover these shallow pots 
with glass, but if this is done, they may be placed in sunlight 
at once and results will be more than satisfactory. The seeds 
should sprout in from four to eight days. After they have 
been transplanted, water between the plants with a small 
pitcher which will pour a very tiny stream. Use slightly 
warmed water and give them all the bright sunlight possible 
without scorching them. When the sunlight is directly over- 
head, shield with a strip of tissue paper. 

When the second pair of leaves have become as large as the 
seed leaves, they are ready for the permanent bed. Choose a 
warm time of the day for transplanting, and not before the 
first of June. If these seedlings should be transplanted first into 
deep pots, their roots would be single and long, but the roots 
branch when they reach the bottom of the pot and this makes 
them stronger and larger. Scotch marigolds and the smaller 
French varieties are best sown directly in the garden bed by 
the first of May. To insure a fine border of mignonette, plant 


| the larger-flowering seeds at this same early date and give them 





TRAILING ARBUTUS 


—Nursery propagated from selected 
seed and guaranteed to grow. Perfect 
specimens of this most charming of 
our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally luxuriant, strong and ready for 
successful planting in woodland or 
native garden. In 3%” special pots. 


Because of the unique methods 
used in developing them, these plants 
can be established readily in shady, 
well drained locations, guarantee 
success when directions are followed. 


Three-year (flowering size), about 
6” spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, 
$15 a doz. Two-year (about 4”): $1 
each, six for $5, $10 a doz. Special 
prices, on larger quantities. Shipment 
April to September 15. Descriptive 
leaflet and full cultural directions 
with every order, or on request. 


Other Choice Natives 


BEARBERRY (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) 
—Pot-grown from seed. A delightful 
evergreen trailing ground-cover for 
well drained, acid, light soil in sun or 
part shade. Small pinkish flowers, 
scarlet berries. Hitherto considered 
difficult, but my unusually dense spec- 
imens are easily established. 

About 8” spread, $1 each, six for 
$5. Shipment April to September 15. 


BRISTLED ASTER (Aster linariifolius) - 
—Pot-grown from seed. The finest of 
our dwarf native Asters. Lavender- 
blue, gold centered blossoms as large 
as half-dollars, in great profusion in 
September. Bushy habit, to 15” high. 
Full sun, dryish location, acid soil. 
Especially fine for rock gardens. 

Strong flowering size, 50c each, 
= for $2.50. Shipment April and 
ay. 


All prices include delivery in U. S. 
For Canada, add 10% 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE 


NEW CANAAN CONN. 














an eastern exposure. 
—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Boston, Mass. 


FLOWER SEEDS NEED TESTING 


LOWER seeds should be subjected to much the same official 

supervision that is now in force in connection with farm 
and vegetable seeds and lawn-grass mixtures, is the conclusion 
of experts at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 
This is based on the examination for purity and germination 
of 500 packets of flower seed purchased on the open markets 
of the state during the active selling seasons of 1934 and 
1935. The study was made at the request of representative 
flower growers, garden clubs, and florists. 

The mechanical purity of the 500 packets was about as 
satisfactory as might be expected from any good commercial 
grade of seeds, but about a third of the packets contained weed 
seeds representing at least 40 different kinds of recognized 
garden weeds. As a group, the phlox seed packets were the 
weediest, while the balsam and hollyhock packets were freest 
from weeds. In quality and varietal purity, however, there 
was a vast difference, only a few packeters apparently giving 
any very serious consideration to the correct naming of the 
contents of their packets. About 57 per cent of the packets 
gave quite satisfactory germination, while 28 per cent were 
deemed of doubtful value and 15 per cent as absolutely 
worthless. 

It is, therefore, evident that there is a large group of seeds- 
men and dealers who put into their packets the very best seed 
obtainable, while at the same time there is another group 
interested only in packeting something to sell, Placing flower 
seeds under the same general regulations as now apply to 
vegetable seeds should prove well worth while from the stand- 
point both of the seed-buying public and of reliable seedsmen. 
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ITH one-hand ease cut 18” 

swaths (38” with gang attach- 
ment)—trim 6” closer to walls, trees, 
hedges than with a hand-mower— 
scoot up steep terraces—start, stop, 
steer — swiftly, effortlessly. Lawn- 
Boy is the handiest power mower 
ever built for lawns of every size, 
also a wonder in estate, 
park, school, cemetery 
and golf service. So 
simple and dependable 
a child can operate it. 
Light weight, only 95 Ibs., 
won't pack soil. Daily fuel 
cost only 20c. Free Wheel- 
ing, Four Cutting Heights, 
Automatic Start-Stop Con- 
trol and nine other fea- 
tures. Hundreds of enthu- 
siastic owners. Write to- 
day for free descriptive 
literature. Address 
EVINRUDE LAWN-BOY 

1645 W. HOPE AVENUE 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



















SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 








Name. 





WITH LESS WORK - 
yo can have a oy | beautiful garden 


and lawn this year if, before planting, 
ou first condition the soil with G.P.M. 
eat Moss. When mixed with the soil, 
this garden miracle-worker readily makes 
humus, aereates the soil, maintains mois- 
ture constancy and promotes vigorous 
root development—the underlying secret 
of healthy plant growth and beautiful 
blooms. Used as a protective mulch, 
G.P.M. smothers weeds, prevents soil 
hardening and saves countless hours of 
cultivation. f 
Be sure to use G.P.M. Peat Moss in 
your garden this spring and give your 
seeds and plants a chance to produce the 
beautiful flowers you want. For best re- 
sults insist on G.P.M. The ‘‘green’’ bale 
head distinguishes it from loosely-packed, 
inferior grades. Order G.P.M. from your 
dealer or direct. 20 bushel pressure-packed 
bales, only $4.00. 


* 


* Emblem-Protected— Your guarantee of quality 


Finset lity pure organic fertilizer. 
Dehydrated cow anene with peat moss. Free from 
weeds. Will not burn. 314 bushel bag $3.00. 


RBEX—Pulverized moss peat for seed flats, seed beds. 
a5 frames ‘and for 18 qm lawns. Excellent root 


producer. 10 bu. bag 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 







Mail c n today for Free 
oon ay | valuable folders 
on many garden uses O 
G. P. M. Peat Moss. 

HS-1 





Street. 


City 
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“Why Bugs Leave Home” is a trade 
hed 4 that has been famous for more 
than 30 years. It identifies... 


Wiksous 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This double-action, nicotine 
preparation is safe and depend- 
able. Use it early on your flowers, 
trees and shrubs to eliminate in- 
sect damage. Cannot burn or dis- 
color the most tender growth. 


PLANT FOOD 





contains all the essential food 
elements derived from natural 
organic sources. It is exception- 
ally finely milled and releases its 
nourishment quickly. Odorless, 
easy to use and economical. 


For full information about these or 
other famous Wilson products, write to 


COndrew 


Dept. B-51 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JE 
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HERB 
Garden? 


In response to an increasing interest in Old- 
Fashioned Herbs, we present this choice 
selection of 12 Hardy Varieties famous for 
flavor and fragrance. 

CHIVES—For salads, seasoning, flavoring. 
CRESS, SWEET WATER — Excellent for 
salads. Running water makes it sweet. 
HOREHOUND — Leaves used for season- 

ing; also a popular cough remedy. 
HYSSOP — Leaves and young shoots are 
used for flavoring. Has medicinal qualities. 
LAVENDER, TRUE (Lavandula vera) — 
Chiefly grown for its flowers. Dried in 
sachets for perfuming linens, etc. 
MUGWORT—Very aromatic and decorative. 
ROSEMARY—Symbol of remembrance and 
fidelity. Leaves used in making tea for 
relieving headaches. 

For seasoning. Very pungent. 
SAGE—For flavoring dressings and sauces. 
ST. JOHN’S-WORT—Highly aromatic. 
SWEET MARJORAM—A popular herb for 

seasoning and salads. 
, ENGLISH—For flavoring, dress- 
ings and sauces. 


Any of the above Herbs — 15c per packet 


COLLECTION— $1.50 


ALL 12 VARIETIES 


Special Offer of 12 Choice 
POMPON DAHLIAS 


One root each of the arty Oe 
ARTIE — Lemon-yellow; CLARA Ss 

— Yellow, tipped crimson; CLARISSA — 
Pale Primrose; DEE DEE — Lavender; 
DOT—Light yellow, suffused rose; JANET 
—Orange; EUREKA—Yellow, shading to 
bronze; JOE FETTE—Pure white; IN 
DOMITEA—Terra-cotta; LITTLE IKE— 
Burgundy-red; LITTLE PAUL—Red and 


white; PURE LOVE—Violet. 
$2.50 





ALL 12— 


“BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS,” free 
with order of $2 or more. Alone 35c a copy. 


Schlings Seeds 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Ine. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR SSTH ST... NEW YORK CITY 
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Care and Pruning of Woody Plants 


“Pruning and Repairing of Trees, Shrubs and Ornamentals,’ by Victor H. 
Ries. Published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $1.00. 


Professor Ries of Ohio State University has produced an- 
other of his delightfully simple, straightforward little books 
for the home gardener. This time he deals with the care of 
the permanent woody plantings in the home grounds. Not 
only does he tell when and why to prune shrubs, trees and 
evergreens, but he enumerates the tools to be used in each case 
and when and how these plants should be fertilized. In fact, 
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The pruning of evergreens illustrated. 























there is a wealth of information packed into the 100 pages of 
this book. 
Paragraphs from the chapter entitled ‘‘Evergreen Pruning’”’ 


follow: 

Those evergreens which have the ability to produce new buds along their 
branches are the junipers, arborvites, yews, and retinosporas. Even these will 
be able to accomplish it only under favorable conditions of growth. Any 
pruning or shearing of these particular kinds may be done at any time, but 
preferably just before the new growth starts. 

Pines, firs, spruces and hemlocks do not ordinarily possess the ability to 
produce new buds along their branches, so that once they are cut back all 
growth must come from the existing buds on the ends of the twigs, except 
under unusually satisfactory conditions of growth. Any pruning or shearing 
of these species must be done after growth has started by the removal of part 
of the new growth. 

Formal specimen evergreens are frequently desired from varieties which are 
not naturally compact and formal. This requires a regular yearly shearing for 
the removal of all irregular growth. The time will vary with the kind of 
evergreen. May a caution be given as to the common practice of shearing so 
evenly and regularly as to remove any of the interesting light and shadow 
effect given by a slight irregularity of growth? The average evergreen home 
planting will be more effective if not sheared into formal effects, so that each 
individual evergreen stands out by itself with its own particular character- 
istics. The several individual plants of such a grouping should blend together, 
informally, gracefully, for a finished effect. 

Retarding growth is often both desirable and necessary where space is not 
available for unlimited size. Let us say we have planted one or more Scotch 
pines about a pool as a background. We purchased them for their initial size, 
but soon found that in time they would cover and smother the pool if left 
alone. It is possible by pinching back from one-quarter to three-quarters of 
the length of each bit of new growth to retard the development of these pines 
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> EWS HE BEAUTY of your garden or 
lawn this spring and summer de- 


pends on what you do about soil 
conditioning right now. Money, time, and labor 
spent on seeds and plants in the spring are 
wasted when the hot sun parches and bakes the 
garden . . . unless the soil has been carefully 
prepared. 


Before planting seeds, perennials, or shrubs of 
any kind—tor lawn or garden—be sure to thor- 
oughly dig in Emblem- “ 

Protected Peat Moss, ‘the ~*~ Pd 
Mother of Humus.’’* i 
This ideal soil condi- 
tioner contributes the 
mecessary humus for 
healthy plant growth—it 
breaks up hard clay soils, 
allows plant roots to 
breathe, and promotes the 
development of vigorous root systems—it gives 
body to sandy soils, provides a storage reservoir 
of water and liquid plant foods for the use of 
plants when needed most. 


Planting of any kind should not take place 
until all the frost is out of the ground and the 
soil has had a chance to dry out. Then spade 
the soil and thoroughly mix in plenty of Em- 
blem-Protected Peat Moss. This holds the 
much-needed moisture and provides warmth for 
quick germination of seeds, and the rapid root 
regeneration of trans- 
planted seedlings. It also 
helps in eliminating the 
usual transplanting set- 
backs and loss. 


Gladiola and dahlia 
tubers should also be 
planted in a soil that has 
beén properly conditioned 
with Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss. If this has been carefully followed, 
you will obtain much more healthy and luxuri- 
ant foliage and blooms this summer—and dirt- 
free bulbs, easily lifted next fall. 








Before transplanting rose bushes, evergreens and 
shrubs, be sure that Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss has been thoroughly mixed with the sur- 
rounding earth for the stimulation of rapid root 
development. You will also find that an in- 
sulating summer mulch of Peat Moss will pre- 
vent surface hardening and reduce weeding and 
cultivating labor. 


Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss is sold under vari- 
ous trade names by high 
gtade dealers of horticul- 
tural products. Be sure 
you buy peat moss carry- 
ing the P.I.C. Triangle 
of inspection and ap- 
proval stenciled on the 
side of the bale, It is your assurance of quality. 





Learn how to make the ‘Squeeze Test’’ on your 
soil—the test that tells immediately whether it 
has the proper organic content or not. Write 
today for details. Also for free valuable bulle- 
tins listed below that interest you. They are 
FREE for the asking. *Trade Mark 


PEar Mos 


FREE 





learn how 






to make this 
VALUABLE " : 
GARDEN ata eee 





BULLETINS 


Cer: IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Researoh Dept, 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
Tell me how to make the **Squeeze 
Test.’’ I am also interested in re- 
ceiving the following bulletins: 
C) Soil Preparation for Gardening. us. 
C) How to avoid Transplanting Losses. 
C How to reduce Weeding Labor. 
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DAHLIA 


“Easter Greeting” 
The Great Novelty for 1936 


“Easter Greeting”’ is a beautiful White 
Cactus Dahlia, growing about 18 in- 
ches high...very free flowering, bear- 
ing snow white flowers about 5 inches 
across. Some of the earlier blooms 
show an open center, but the later 
flowers for the most part are fully 
double. 


Plants may be set out about May 
15th, flowering from early July until 
frost. If lifted and properly cured, the 
tubers may be planted in the green- 
house or sun porch from December 
15th on, to flower from the middle 
of April, through Easter and Mother’s 
Day, after which they may be placed 
in the garden. 


Yhere is probably no other plant 
with such a wide variety of uses. Out- 
standing as a pot plant, for garden 
beds and borders, and for table cut- 
flowers. Stems 12 to 18 inches in 
length are readily secured. 


Sturdy plants, out of 24 inch pots, 
for May Ist delivery 


25 for $13.00 

3 for $2.00 50 for $25.00 
12 for $7.00 100 for $45.00 
SEED ANNUAL FREE ON REQUEST 


Simp lahore 


132 to 138 Church St., New York City 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Englewood, N. J. 


75 cts. each 


Stamford, Conn. 
Newark, N. }: 
Hempstead, L.I. 











BRANDS . french 





LILACS 


Grown on Their 


OWN ROOTS 


There’s no prettier stock of French Lilacs any- 
where in the world than the bushes we have re- 
served to fill orders this spring. As they were dug 
last fail, their roots were packed in damp dirt— 
then stored in low indoor temperature (to keep 
plants dormant). Over 160 varieties; including 
Henri Martin, Hippolyte Maringer, Miss Ellen 
Willmott, Edith Cavill, Oliver de Serres, Presi- 
dent Poincaire, Georges Bellair, Rene Jarry Des- 
loges, Congo, Katherine Havemeyer, Victor Le- 
moine, and Thunberg. 


BRAND’S PRIZE-WINNING PEONIES, many 
new fruits and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds—all pictured and described in 
Brand’s new catalog. Write for free copy. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


a — Qa ™~ oc 


20,000 Hybrid Tea Rose Bushes on 
Sale May 15 
VARIBTIES: — Briarcliffe, Joanna Hill, 
Yellow Joanna Hill, Rapture, Souvenir, 
Supreme, Talisman, Templar. 

PRICES :—$1.50, $1.65, $2.00 per dozen. 
Order early and have them reserved 
Circular B sent on request 
HALIFAX GARDEN CO., HALIFAX, MASS. 
(Entrance from Route 106—One-half mile 
east of junction with Route 58. Entrance 
from Route 27—1% miles south of junction 
with Route 58) 
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in size for many years. At the same time they will become more dense and 
compact. This same procedure may be followed with Norway spruce, white 
pine or dwarf Mugho pine. 

In addition to this tip pinching we could further restrict their growth by 
root pruning. 

Pruning to produce a desired shape is part of the yearly program of every 
gardener. A tall pyramidal type may be desired, whereas the Cannart juniper 
if planted for this effect is inclined to be a little too broad. A yearly shearing 
before growth starts will quickly correct this. Or you may desire a more up- 
right habit of growth from a Pfitzer Juniper, in which case you prune the 
ends of all the outside branches once or even twice during the season, while 
you let the center upright ones grow unmolested. Considerable change can 
be made in the habit of growth of any evergreen by this selective pruning of 
certain parts and the unrestricted growth of others. 





A Book for the Beginning Gardener 


The Gardener's First Year,” by Alfred Bates. Published by Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


Because there was once a boy who could not get satisfac- 
tory answers to his gardening questions from his elders, and 
who could not get the anwers from books because they con- 
tained so many words of which he did not know the meaning, 
this book has been written. The author confesses to being 
that boy and from his wealth of experience in gardening 
undertakes to guide the young gardener through his first year. 

Beginning with a chapter entitled, ““Why We Want to 
Garden,” the author proceeds from fundamental to funda- 
mental, furnishing simple planting plans, telling how to pre- 
pare the soil, what tools to use, how to sow the seed, and even 
delves into botany to explain the many terms which so often 
puzzle the uninitiated. 

The whole is written in a charmingly direct style and Mr. 
Bates has included just enough of the adventure and romance 
of gardening to make it interesting reading. While written for 
children, this book has much to offer any beginning gardener. 


A New Edition by Professor White 


“Principles of Flower Arrangement,’’ by Edward A. White. Published by 
A. T. DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York. Price $3.00. 


In this, the third edition of his book dealing with the 
basic principles underlying the artistic arrangement of flowers, 
Professor White is not so much the teacher of commercial 
floriculture, writing a text for his students, as he is the 
keen observer and critic, presenting helpful information gath- 
ered over a long period, for those who wish to make the most 
of flowers in the home. The book has been almost completely 
rewritten. A chapter on prolonging the keeping qualities of 
cut flowers is one of the valuable additions. The subject of 
flowers and plants for decorative purposes and their availabil- 
ity during all seasons of the year has been considerably 
expanded. Particularly fine are the suggestions of native 
materials which may be used in the Winter. 

Presented on an enlarged format and illustrated profusely 
with new halftones and a few good color plates, this edition 
presents a much more pleasing appearance than its predeces- 
sors. However, because of the faulty handling of the halftones 
in printing, the illustrations leave much to be desired. 


A Vegetable Book for Amateurs 


“‘How to Grow Vegetables and Berries,"’ by Adolph Kruhm. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


Mr. Kruhm has added another to a series of little dollar 


| books published in recent months. The information is 
| sketchy, as it must be in a book of 88 pages, but it includes 








the facts which are most likely to be needed by the novice and 
by the amateur who is just becoming interested in the grow- 


ing of vegetables and small fruits. 


About Plant Pests and Diseases 


“Plant Welfare—Recognition and Control of Pests and Diseases,’’ by 
Victor H. Ries. Published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N. Y. Price $1.00. 


Another valuable addition to this series of little books for 
the amateur gardener has been made by Professor Ries. Begin- 
ning with the fundamental cultural requirements of plants as 
a basis for the diagnosis of garden troubles, the author enumer- 
ates all the more common insect and animal pests and diseases 
of plants and the best known means of control. 
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Grow 


‘Better “Roses 


Control Mildew and Black Spot 


Roses respond amazingly to the 
cleansing, stimulating effects of 
Fungtrogen Spray. Mildew and 
Black Spot disappear. Foliage be- 
comes bright and luxuriant. Blooms 
of rare new perfection appear. 


Easy to Apply 
Half pint makes 15 quarts of spray. 
Leading horticulturists enthusiastically 
endorse it. O by spraying can you 
reach the underside of leaves where in- 
sects and diseases lurk. 


Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer’s or send check. 


Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 














You'll be proud of 
a LOMA fed lawn! 





You’ll be amazed and de- 
lighted when you see how 
LOMA turns “shoddy,” run- 
down lawns into a closely- 
woven carpet of rich emerald- 
green. You'll see results with- 
in 10 days time and it won’t 
be long before you'll have 
such a luxuriant growth that 
the grass will be crowding out 
the weeds. 


Loma 
THE PERFECT PLANT FOOD 


the best thing on earth 
for lawns and gardens 
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F Pemo piogr os h PLANTS IN COMBINATION “TREES « a PLANTS HEALTHY 
° . ° ab 
CT CARDEN LA LABEL ANY requests have been received for a list of the various 
PERMANE he ked with inati ; Rice ae x 
AS Veen meee y combinations of plants suggested by Mrs Preston i 
You can really de of Grand Rapids, Mich., in her lectures in Boston and in other a “A 
m thousands of fine parts of the country. Mrs. Rice has authorized the publication FAsy FEEDER 
Sine complaint. A of some of her suggestions as follows: Tate M PANT 
attractive as are 
P EARLY JONQUILS 
fai Tnconspiewous Bulbocodium (conspicuus and citrinus) and campernelles with grape 
gray-green color har- hyacinths. Puts hohes right 
soll and rocks Mark: || | LILACS = Gt to feodtng 
ings erasible with Combine with white pines and spruces in hardy garden background. roots without 
penell rubber. Five White; double: Mme. Lemoine, Miss E. Wilmott, Edith Cavell. Single: Sod perch on injury tothe 
ee + met all Jen, van Tak, Vestal well kept lawns tender rootlets 
ms . , ; ' 
Order a trial lot now Dark for accent: Double: My Favorite, Charles Joly, Mrs. Edward A Child Can O te This Tool 
( eg Lessew) Harding. Single: Ludwig Spzth, Reaumur, Congo, Paul Thirion. ome ntact Rao ls ye semen ao bs 
or send for free samples Bluest lilacs: President Lincoln and President Grevy. signs of weakness, or at first indication of 
PERFECT 25 100 Pinkest lilacs: Double: Belle de Nancy. Single: Macrostachya and Lucie sickness. 
Border Label (5”) .......$2.00 $7.75 Baltet. Healthy Trees Resist Disease 
a _— pe wed Ce i: ys eh Among the lilac tones: Double: Rosy lilac, Leon Gambetta, Azure lilac, Do Your Own Feeding 
Tie-On Labels with wires : Rene Jarry Des-Loges. Purple lilac, Capitaine Baltet. Cobalt lilac, Kath- A PRACTICAL INDISPENSABLE TOOL 
(3¥%" xX %") ......... 3.00 arine Havemeyer. — ee e - i ‘Sulbetantine, 
Pot a ane mtaarry 2.50 Species lilacs: These bloom one month later than the French Hybrids: etc. Price $2.50. , ? 
i i i , VAN YAHRES SPECIAL MIX is a well 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. r ae Villosa Reflexa, Lutece, Sweginzo je gam highly organic tree and plant 
‘ood, very reasona ced, w we use 
In lilac time with intermediate irises: Georgia, Bluet, American Black to keep ‘our clients’ trees he ’ 
Prince, Moonlight and Yellow Moon. Ask for yy eS een sephietand 
Seabrook Collection Gladiolus SPECIES PEONIES oe VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE 
od Pink shades: Bloom two weeks before the Chinese peonies. Russi Major, WESTBURY NEW YORK 
Four = co cornesty tenet Avante Garde, Arieatina, Northern Glory, Bakeri, Witmaniana, Macro- 
g varieties for . 
$2.00 Prepaid. carpa and hybrids. 
APLAME E. I. FARRINGTON ight yellow: Mlokoswitschi and Macrophylla. 
ALBATROS KIRCHHOFF’S Red tones: Ophia and Lucida. 
AVE MARIA VIOLET Yellow-red: Labata and Sunbeam. 
MOTHER Tree peonies hybrids blooming two weeks before the Chinese. These 
BAGDAD MACHREE have woody stock, do not die down in Winter, should have Winter protec- 
BETTY NUTHALLORANGE WONDER tion and east to south exposure. 
COMMANDER heme POPPIES 
oTAL euasiiat gh _ Mrs. Perry and similar salmon shades, Mrs. Strobart (cherry) Master- 
wee pik ye piece and Enchantress (mauve to lavender), Mahony (wine). 
of weal pre. IRIS GROUPS FOR GARDEN BOUQUET 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Group 1—-Claret Cup, Bruno, Jacqueline Guillot, Jubilee. 
Seabrook New Hampshire —— Glowing Embers (blend), Swazii (Dominion seedling 
type). 
Mixed group: Duke of Bedford with pink lupins and early single peony, 
e Madaline Gauthier. 
BURPEE’S IRISES 
Yellow irises used throughout the iris garden: Pluie d’Or, Golden Glory, 
REGAL LILIES Primrose, Coronation, W. R. a ee ae Vesper Gold, Goldi- : —e 
locks, Shekinah, Besant, Helios, S$. P. Baker, Chrissylla. 
3 Bulbs for 25¢ Whites: Wambliska, LaNeige, Shasta, Sophronia, Taj Mahal, Micha- LILIOM PHILIPPINENSE 
(Value 25c each) line, Charraire (needs light Winter protection) . FORMOSANUM BULBS 
One of the easiest grown Sibiricas: Kingfisher Blue, Papillon, Emperor, King Czsar, Periwinkle, New and a Best Out-door Lily 
Flowers are fragrant, pure Turquoise Cup, Snow Queen. Deoguiag oe Sh so oer Serge 
Grows 3 to 6 ft. high. DELPHINIUM : “extra large $2.50 “ “ $20 “ “™ 
sooeg | viedo man In combination with Thalictrum glaucum, and with lilies such as Regal, Cash with order. Pest paid. 
et size bulbs (4 Sulphureum, Testaceum. Not sold less than 10 bulbs. 
© 3'Bulbs for only 250 4, Used with astilbes, hemerocallis and with Spirea palmata and S. ulmaria. OVERLOOK NUBSEBRIES, Orichten, Ala. 
7 Bulbs for only 50¢ HEMEROCALLIS 
a Hyperion and George Feld. 
Burpee’s Catalog 
PREE. Burpee Quality POPPY For 
J Seeds and Bulbs. - nig peony-flowered pink double. Sow lightly, Spring and Fall. 
- Atlee Burpee Co., 247 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia hin. Repeat Spring sowing. 
PLANTS FOR ACCENT AND HARMONY CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
Hollyhocks, Veronica subsessilis, Shasta daisy, Veronica virginica, bo- ° 
Ask your Seedsman for conia, Japanese irises in variety. in the 


HIMALAYAN LILY 


j M bp . Plant shallow. Shade lightly. ROCK GARDEN 


FOR LATE GARDEN 



























































kot oO A P Zinnias of varying heights, shades to be selected for the phlox shades Write for our new catalogue 
used—salmon gamut if salmon phloxes dominate, rose and purples if rose . 
SPRAY phloxes dominate. which offers the rare and 
lle LATE TALL PERENNIALS " 
Senn, Gneis ieint Monkshood (Sparks var.) , Cassia Marylanlica, Verbascums (Harkness | wausuel a wen ae the Ream 
» Soap Syeay hybrid and Miss Wilmot) , Helianthus. tiful and familiar forms of 
NON-POISONOUS rock and alpine plants. 
But means Sure Death to (ee (ee (ce (ce (cr (cr (ss (ce. (se (cs (sr (s(n (sn ce (s(n (se (ce (ses eee (ce (ce ( (ces ces (coe (en ee 
the PESTS i B b N CRONAMERE 
Sole Manufacturers urbrec Nurseries, Ine. ALPINE NURSERIES 
The American Color & Chemical Co.} | I (formerly Breck’s Nurseries ) INC. 
Cc. 
el | i 1265 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
I LEXINGTON - - MASSACHUSETTS 
” o 7. 
GREEN BROOK’ § PAINTED DAISY | £ Special Perennial Collections 
supe ae RT yon tre | ASTERS. 8 named varieties for $1-50 a ee 
te CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 8 named varieties for $1.50 Pruning Spraying 
G dn" Briiiant. rose = es Pas. t PHLOX, 8 named varieties for $1.50 Satisfactory work at a 
os — . ae pone oy I KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 7 named varieties for $2.15 reasonable cost. 
AMY HORE : i NEW DWARF ASTERS, 8 names varieties for $2.00 | WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Grower of Choice Perennials é Catal R Carriage Extra Tel Lex. 1700 BROOKLINE MASS. 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS i atatog on Request el. COMM. L2X. Asp. 4204-4205 
Scotch Plains New Jersey | am 
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ALBAMONT. 


SILVER MEDAL 


Tuberous Rooted onias 
Awarded Silver Medals 1934 and 1935 
by M. HLS. 


The Ideal Plant for Shady Spots 


TYPES—All are Doubles—Camelia, 
Carnation, Daffodil, Duplex, Mar- 
morata, Picta, Rosebud and Hang- 
ing Basket. 

COLORS: White, yellow, orange, 
salmon, scarlet, deep crimson, soft 
pink, rich pink and rose. 


Our Strains Are Unexcelled for Beauty 
BEST BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 
$2.50 per doz. 5 + for $10.00 

Delivery Prepa 
Full Cultural Directions “ neluded 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Oampton 





Everblooming 


Sensatunal 
Climbing POS F $422, 


All the rich, glowing grandeur 
of the Talisman Rose, blended 
copper, apricot and gold; 
highly fragrant. A real 
Bverblooming Olimber. 4 
Absolutely unique; very 
rare. New plants set out 
last Spring in my Exhibi- 
tion Gardens were continu- 
ously loaded with flowers all 
Summer. The extra strong. 
two year old, field-grown plants I ’ 
will send you, will bloom as profusely \ 
for you this season. $1 each; 6 for $5 
postpaid. Cultural Directions Included. 


Robert Wayman 


Box B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 












No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks. 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 28-ounce can, 
$2.00, postpaid. GUARANTEE: money back 
if not satisfied. Ground Maintenance Manual 
free on request—no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


52 WILTON ROAD 
WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


DOGZOFF 


Eliminates the cat and dog 
nuisance. Effective against 
moles and rabbits, also. 





Full size bottles, 60c at our 
store, 69c postpaid 


Circular Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Rare English | 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliams and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shreb 
seeds free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ENGLAND 























New Hampshire © 
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SPRING BULBS FROM SEED 


genet the seeds of the usual hardy small bulbs under 
the conditions suitable for most of our perennials will com- 
monly result in failure, and often the pots are emptied on the 
dump before the seeds have had a chance. Planting in a warm 
or cool greenhouse is not always the right treatment, although 
at times some of the seeds sown in the Fall will germinate in 
the Spring. Allium, in all species, if the seed is fresh, will 
germinate in a few days after planting, just as the garden 
onion. But in most cases at least a year must be allowed from 
sowing to germination, and watering the pots several times a 
week for a year or more is a tax on one’s patience. 

Most of the seed of these little bulbs arrives from Europe 
in late Winter. It would be better if the seed could be sown in 
early Autumn while still fresh. Since the seeds are not usually 
available at this time, they should be sown as soon as received 
in deep pots, not fern pans, and plunged into a coldframe in 
sand, peat moss or other fibre,—or a combination of sand and 
fibre,—covering even the rims. They should be watered well 
before being put in the coldframe by standing the pots in deep 
pans of water. If possible, the pots should be allowed to 
freeze and they should, by all means, be kept uncovered to the 
heavy rains of Spring. In Summer they should be covered to 
conserve moisture and watered once a week. The coldframe 
sash should be kept on through Autumn and Winter. No 
Winter protection other than the sash will be needed. 

In April the grassy leaves will shoot up suddenly. The 
trick seems to be to keep the seeds cool and moist, but not too 
wet, from planting time until the following April. Snowdrop, 
crocus, scilla, narcissus and other bulbs will also respond to 
this method, even the rare species. The tulips react as do the 
lilies—tthere may be germination in a few days, a few weeks, 
or some following April, even several years after planting. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A VINE FOR MANY SITUATIONS 


MPELOPSIS HETEROPHY LLA is a lovely vine which 
was first called Vitis heterophylla, which seems natural 
enough, for its leaf resembles very much that of a small 
grape. Now most catalogues list it under the name of ampelop- 
sis. Whatever its name, it surely should be more widely 
known. My first sight of it was in the early Autumn—a small 
Summer-house at the Lowthorpe School in Groton, Mass., 
smothered with its many-colored fruits. Its leaves are small 
and its blossoms white and insignificant. 
But what a dramatic change in the Fall! There is no other 
vine that can cover itself with small jewels of such colors— 
soft ivory and pale green through deeper jade to the wonder- 
























GLADIOLUS 
of Quality 


I AM the intro- 
ducer of PICARDY the 
most famous variety in ex- 
istence, and the other won- 
derful varieties produced by 
Mr. E. F. Palmer. Send for 
68-page catalog describing 
these and many other beauti- 
ful varieties from all over the 
world. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


BLMBE EB. GOVE 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


et 


MB combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 
Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 
Chinch Bugs in Lawns, Black- 
Spot and Mildew on Roses, 
Repels Japanese Beetles. 


Non-Poisonous Rotenone- 
Pyrethrum Insect Spray 
Controls all types of insects on 
Flowers, Plants, Fruits, and 
Vegetables. Ask your dealer 
or write for descriptive folders. 


"*MECHLING:® 
BROS: CHEMICAL Co- 


Camden, New Jersey 
EST. 1869 
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USTING MIXTURE 
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GRAPE DESIGN 
IRON FURNITURE 


SETTEES 
3 Sizes 


CHAIRS 
2 Sizes 


TABLE 
to Match 


Unusual 
Things for the 
Garden 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
28 Church Street Wellesley, Mass. 


DELPHINIUMS 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE for May 
presents a fine article on Delphiniums by 
Ralph G. Waring, an officer of the American 
Delphinium Society. Mr. Waring gives prac- 
tical advice on the selection of varieties and 
proper methods of cultivation. Other fine 
features in this issue are “Iris” by John B. 
Wallace, “Lilacs” by Alex Michie, and 
“Feeding of Plants’ by Edwin Beckett. 
Send 25c for your copy today or, if you pre- 
fer, try an introductory subscription of 5 
months for $1.00. $2.00 by the year. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


ROOM 1004-H, 1270 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


for Wildflower gardening, Rock gardens, 
Perennial borders, broad-leaf evergreens, 
and all fibrous-rooted plants. Ideal for seed- 
bed, for transplanted seedlings, and for 
rooted cuttings. Contains Nature’s own best 
plant food values. The perfect soil restorer. 
Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 














Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 





WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Summit, N. J. 





Orchid Growers 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














HATEVER the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 














mip Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


we- 





inten tn a8 rn 
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Rare Native Plants from the 


“Land of the Sky” 


Stewartia pentagyna Cuthbertia graminea 
malachodendron Gentiana porphyrio 
Hudsonia montana Hymenocallis occidentalis 
Franklinia alatamaha Lycopodium tristachum 
Fothergilla parvifolia Parnassia caroliniana 
Pachystima canbyi Dodecatheon hugeri 


Catalog Free 
NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 








SOMETHING NEW! 


GARDENSIDE GOSSIP, the cata- 
logue that is also a magazine full of 
information about plants. The May 
issue, now ready, is yours for the 
asking, and the March copy will be 
sent, too. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
SHELBURNE VERMONT 


Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street 


New York City 














Plant in May — they’ll 
bloom in June 


Send at once for Dreer’s 


AOR MESPe 1936 Garden Book. 
Contains complete infor- 


mation on many new varie- 
ties and all the old favorites. 
HENRY A. DREER 
268 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 


DREER’S 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . - MASS. 








COME NOW 


for 
Perennials and 


Potted Sweet Peas 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





Catalog on Request 








HEMEROCALLIS 


The Perennial Supreme. The last 

word in critical breeding. Our 1200 

selected new sorts from whites, pal- 

est lemons into fulvous-red, are 

worth seeing. Dahlias, gladioli, iris. 
Send for List 


C. BETSCHER, Dover, Ohio 





HARDY ENGLISH IRIS 
3 BULBS 25c¢; 7 BULBS 50c 
16 BULBS $1.00, POSTPAID 


Sometimes called Garden Orchids. Only mixed 
i, | colors in many shades of lavender, white, biue 
and maroon. Easy to grow. Lovely cut flowers. 


FREE One Extra Buld. |! names and sddresses of ten 
—————_ flower gardeners are included with your oreer 


Write for complete list illustrated in colors 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 











HARDY PHLOXES 


We have a splendid collection of 
Phloxes; and will be glad to fill 
your orders. Price list on applica- 
tion. 

FREDERIC J. REA 
NORWOOD MASS. 











BARNES BROTHERS 


1936 
Illustrated Nursery Catalog 
Free 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 
Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 
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ful blue of turquoise, one little cluster often showing all colors 
at once. No wonder the descriptive name of Turquoise Vine 
has been given this plant. 

Our first specimen was planted near a low stone wall, and 
not content with climbing over its rough stones, it flung itself 
into the branches of a red cedar near by. Dozens of little seed- 
lings cover the ground beneath it every year and are given 
away or transplanted into other parts of the garden. Two 
years are needed for them to become of sufficient age to climb, 
bear flowers and fruit. Perfectly hardy, this vine likes poor 
soil and its requirements are slight. Those who enjoy experi- 
menting with unusual subjects in flower arrangements will 
find the fruiting branches of great charm but none too easy to 
arrange. I saw some sprays placed in a shallow turquoise-lined 
dish once by the hand of an artist with a result which was 
unique and delightful. 

—Eleanor P. Jones. 


Haverhill, Mass. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


The following books have been added to the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


American rose annual, 1936. American rose society. Harrisburg, Pa., 
the soc., 1936. 

The book of the seashore, by H. J. Shannon. N. Y., Doubleday, 1935. 

Bulbs for your garden, by A. H. Wood, Jr. Boston., Houghton, 1936. 

Cherries and soft fruits ... conference . . . 1935. Royal Horticultural 
Society. Lond., the soc., 1935. 

Complete book of gardening, ed. by L. Barron. N. Y., Doubleday, 1936. 

— . . » (1530-1789), by L. C. Miall. Lond., Macmillan, 
1912. 

Enchanted acre, by G. Hambidge. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1935. 

Flora of Nelson County, Ky., by Sister R. A. Greenwell. Wash., D. C., 
Catholic University, 1935. 

Four seasons in your garden, by J. C. Wister. Phil., Lippincott, 1936. 

Garden dictionary, ed. by N. Taylor. Bost., Houghton, 1936. 

Garden encyclopedia, ed. by E. L. D. Seymour. N. Y., Wise, 1936. 

Garden gossip, by D. Biddle and D. Bloom. N. Y., Doubleday, 1936. 

Gardens and gardening, 1936. Lond., Studio. 1936. 

Gentians, by D. Wilkie. Lond., Country Life, 1936. 

How to grow perennial flowers, by F. F. Rockwell. Bost., B. Hum- 
phries, 1928. 

Hurra, wir sden und ernten!, von B. Hahn. Breslau, Korn, 1935. 

Les jardins de l’avenir, par A. Duchéne. Paris, Vincent, 1935. 

Nursery cost finding, by J. Surtees. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1936. 

Plant welfare, by V. H. Ries. N. Y., Doubleday, 1936. 

Plantes potagéres en pays tropicaux; nouv. éd., par D. Bois. Paris, Lib. 
Agr. et Hort. de Maison Rustique, 1935. 

Principles of flower arrangement; ed. 3, by E. A. White. N. Y., DeLa- 
Mare, 1936. 

Pruning and repairing of trees, shrubs, and ornamentals, by V. H. Ries. 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1936. 

Seed dispersal, ed. by W. A. Matheny. Ithaca, N. Y.. Slingerland, 1931. 

Standard cyclopedia of horticulture; popular ed., by L. H. Bailey. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1935. 3v. 

Textbook of botany; rev. ed., by J. M. Coulter, and others. N.Y., 
American Book Co., 1930-31. 3v. 

Tree flowers, by W. E. Rogers. Appleton, Wis., the auth., 1935. 

Tropical fish, by E. H. Perkins. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1936. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias, by G. Otten. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1935. 

Who loves a garden, by L. S. Jones. Los Angeles, Primavera Press, 
1934. 








To tell you that we are still going 


JUST A LINE BUELL 





strong and that we can furnish you 
some of the CHOICEST SPECI- 
MEN STOCK in a wide range of 
EVERGREENS — RHODODEN- 
DRONS — AZALEAS — DECID- 
UOUS TREES and SHRUBS — 
JAPANESE and GERMAN IRIS 
— HARDY GARDEN PHLOX — 
PEONIES and PERENNIALS. 

Our stock is not the largest in New 
England but we make up in quality. 

Why don’t you run out here and 
make your selections from _ the 
THOUSANDS upon THOU- 
SANDS of SPECIMENS? 

If you cannot come then let us send 
you our free catalog. Prices reason- 
able. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY 





Peat-Poultry Manure 





1936 humus - forming Por 
Prices oe — 25 Ibs. 
Lowered natural fertilizer, or More 


poultry manure. 


® 


BUELL CO. 


NEWFTELDS, N. H. 

Sold by garden supply dealers in 
5-Ib., 25-lb., and 50-lb. bags 
Brand Name Formerly 
TWO-IN-ONE 
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HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 EAST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Charming little garden statues. 
Bird Baths, Benches, Sundials, 
Fountains, Pots, Columns, Gates. 
Send for Photos, Estimates, etc. 
Reasonable Coste 
SPECIAL — “SUMMER” 
$13.75 Packed 22 inches 








“HOUSE & GARDEN’ Selects 
HUSTON-DAYTON SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM for the IDEAL HOMB 
in Scarsdale 
Write for Illustrated Folder on 
Design and Installation 
FRANK E. HUSTON CO. 

20 N. Broadway White Plains, N. Y. 
A filiated with The Dayton Irrigation Vo. 


The Super- 
Gray Raver Sickle edged 

with Razor 
Blades. Actually shaves grass with little 
effort. Does the work of ordinary sickle, 
clippers and shears. If your dealer can't 
supply you, sent postpaid with blades 
for $1.00. Order now. 


GRASSHAVER COMPANY 
922 AMES BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 


HANToON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 
Gardening and Housework you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 














Come out and see our collection of 
125 varieties of Narcissus in flower, 
as many varieties of Tulips to follow 
also many other interesting Bulbs. 
We are always glad to have visitors 
inspect what we grow. 

Oatalogues Free on Request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


UNIQUE CATALOG 
The World’s Rarest Seeds 
| | Likely largest offering of really rare 





flower seeds. It lists the unusual, but 
only the unusual that is good. Gives 
requirements and cultures, a work 
of reference. Write Dept. B for your 
copy. 

REX. DBD. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


Milliken’s vigorous, 
healthy California Iris 
give a better bioom of 
enchanting flowers 


Will thrive anywhere in U. S. or 
ben Canada. New introductions, rare 
varieties and wide color range. Safe 
delivery GUARANTEED. 
New 1936 Catalog FREE 
‘ describes 250 varieties, 
illustrating many in full color. Write for 
FREE copy. MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS Catalog 
DEPT. 2, 970 NEW YORK AVE.. PASADENA, CALIF. 


TWO HARDY WHITE VIOLETS 


with large and showy flowers, that thrive in 
half shade and good soil. Plant them on the 
edge of shrubs, with ferns in a half-shady 
corner, or in the wild garden. VIOLA SEP- 
TENTRIONALIS is white, very faintly 
marked at the center. VIOLA PRICEANA, 
known as Confederate Violet, is white with 
showy blue lines, very handsome. 

5 plants (of 1 var.) for 75c (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


PRIMULA MISTASSINICA 


Introduced by 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 


Described in our free Rock Garden 
Catalog with 700 other Alpines 
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Avoid Failures 
Test Your Soil 


Avoid the most frequent cause of 
gardening failures—soil improperly 
adjusted to your plant needs. With 
the Sudbury Portable Soil Testing 
Laboratory you can test for acidity, 
nitrogen, ‘phosphorous and potash, 
and then correct soil conditions be- 
fore it’s too late. Easy to use. Results 
of tests show immediately. 











Portable Soil Testing Laboratory 


Complete with instructions § 50 
and material for 200 tests. 


Direct from manufacturer. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box A, South Sudbury, Mass. 








FOR SALE 


HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS 

3 ft. to 7 ft. tall 
AZALEAS In variety 


3 ft. to 7 ft. tall 


JAPANESE IRIS 
PRIZE BEARDED IRIS 


In 75 varieties 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 
And Other Garden Plants 


STIMPSON ESTATE 
186 HAMMOND STREET 
CHESTNUT HILL MASS. 


LAST CALL 


for 


MEDAL WINNING GOURD SEED 


You will enjoy harvesting these unusual 
and fascinating colored gourds from La- 
Montagne’s tested seed. 


Many leading florists, seed houses and 
experiment stations from coast to coast 
have used these tested seeds. 


Gourds are ideal home and table decora- 
tions for Fall and Winter use. 


Packet (about one ounce) $1.00 


Easy to grow, cultural circular sent 
with all orders 


J. J. LaMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBURN MASS. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Due to death of former employer; middle 

















aged, married, American desires a position 
on gentleman's country estate as manager. 
Well educated by 30 years of experience in 
care of lawns, growing vegetables, fruits 
and flowers; also horses, cattle, poultry 


and crops of all kinds, Have a son, 27, who 
is a successful gardener, available as second 
man if desired. No other children. Can fur- 
nish satisfactory references from all former 
employers. Willing to go anywhere. J. A. D., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Alling, C. Louis. (251 Court St., West Haven, Conn.) ‘Dahlias, 1936.” 

Barrett, W. E. Co. (15 and 17 Jackson St., Providence, R. I.) “Seeds and farm 
implements, Spring 1936.” 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc. (North Abington, Mass., or Framingham, Mass.) ‘‘Choyce 
herbs and simples.”’ 

Bobbink and Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) “‘1936’’ (General catalogue). 

Brand Peony Farm. (Box 408, Faribault, Minn.) “‘Brand’s own-root lilacs, peonies, 
ornamentals, fruits and seeds.”’ 

Burbrec Nurseries, Inc. (Lexington, Mass.) (General catalog) “1936.” 

Clarke Nursery. (San Jose, Calif.) ‘Garden aristocrats, 1936.” 

Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, Ohio.) (General catalog) ‘Spring 1936." ‘“True- 
hedge columnberry.”’ 

Dahliadel Nurseries. (Vineland, N. J.) ‘‘Dahlias of quality and distinction, 1936.” 

Ekblade, Edwin A. (West Main St., Hopkinton, Mass.) (Dahlias) “1936.” 

Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Penna.) ‘‘Better plants by Far, 1936.” 

Gable, Joseph B. (Stewartstown, Pa.) ‘Price list, rhododendron species, Fall 1935— 
Spring 1936.” 

Galvin, Thomas L. (4 Bedford St., Peabody, Mass.) *‘Dahlias, 1936.” 

Gray ® Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) ‘Hardy plants for New England gardens—peren- 
nials, rock plants, flowering shrubs, evergreens.” 

Graham Nurseries. (Adel, Ia.) ‘‘General nursery stock, Spring 1936.” 

Halifax Seed Co. (151 Granville St., Halifax, N. S.) ‘‘Seed annual 1936.” 

Hedgewood Gardens. (23807 Hedgewood Ave., No. Olmsted, Ohio) “1936 gladi- 
olus.”’ 

Hinsdale Nurseries, Inc. (So. Madison St. Rd., Hinsdale, Ill.) (General catalog) 
“19356.” 

Howard, Frank, Inc. (Pittsfield, Mass.) ‘‘Annual spring catalog, 1936’ (Vege- 
tables). 

Kelsey Nursery Service. (50 Church St., New York City) ‘Bargains and rarities, 
1936’’ (Evergreen and flowering shrubs). ‘‘Short guide to the, best varieties of 
evergreens, shade trees, shrubs, forestry seedlings, transplants.” 

Lagomarsino, F., & Sons. (712 J St., Sacramento, Calif.) “Garden guide, 1936.” 

Lehman Gardens. (Faribault, Minn.) ‘‘Offers in lilies, hemerocallis, delphinium, 
columbine, phlox, wild flowers.” 

Leonard, A. M. & Son. (Piqua, Ohio) ‘‘Worthwhile flowering shrubs, special list of 
rare and unusual plants at attractive prices.” 

Little Tree Farms. (Framingham Centre, Mass.) ‘‘Catalogue and year book.” 
(General). 

Lovett’s Nursery Inc. (Little Silver, N. J.) “‘1936 better fruits and flowers.” 

Muller-Sealy Co., Inc. (145 W. 45th St., N.Y.City) “Spring 1936—Flowers and 
vegetables.’ ‘‘Select list of garden roses.” 

Orpet, E. O. (3579 Hollister Ave., Santa Barbara, Calif.) “Retail bulb list 1936.” 

Outpost Nurseries, Inc. (Ridgefield, Conn.) ‘‘1936’’ (General catalog). 

Park, George W. (Greenwoods, S. C.) ‘‘Park’s flower book of choice dependable 
seeds, season of 1936.” 

Pearce, Rex. D. (Merchantville, N.J.) “‘Seeds of rare plants.” 

Pen-Y-Bryn Alpine Plant Nursery. (W. H. A. Preece, R. M. D. 3, Victoria, B. C.) 
“Special catalog of selected rarities, novelties and indispensable plants for rock, 
woodland and alpine gardens.” 

Pino, Willis S. (41-43 Washington St., R. I.) “‘Flower, vegetable, and lawn seeds, 
1936.” 

Princeton Nurseries. (Princeton, N. J.) ‘‘Price list, 1936.” 

Rocknoll Nursery. (Foster, Ohio) (General catalog). 

Ross Bros. Co. (179-181 Commercial St., Worcester, Mass.) ‘‘Ross seeds for 1936." 

Ryder & Son, Ltd. (St. Albans, Eng.) “‘Ryder’s seeds, 1936.” 

Seal, Jessie L. (607 Third Ave., San Francisco, Calif.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1936.” 

Scheepers, John, Inc. (522 5th Ave., N. Y.) “Beauty from bulbs, 1936.” 

Schell, Walter S., Inc. (Tenth and Market Sts., Harrisburg, Pa.) ‘‘Schell’s quality 
seeds, 1936.” 

Schling, Max, Seedsmen, Inc. (618 Madison Ave., N.Y.) “Book for garden lovers, 
1936.” 

Schumacher, F. W. (Jamaica Plain, 753 Centre St., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Plants for the 
home gardener.”’ 

Slater, Victor O. B. (32 Elm Ave., Fairhaven, Mass.) ‘‘Delphinium.” 

Smith, Elmer D., & Co. (Adrian, Mich.) “‘1936 chrysanthemums.”’ 

Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens. (Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘1936 descriptive 
price list.”’ 

Springhill Dahlia Farm. (Grand Rapids, Mich., R.F.D.2) ‘‘Newer and better dahlias 
for 1936, plants or roots.”’ 

Spring Hill Nurseries. (Tippecanoe City. Ohio) ‘Trees and plants that grow.” 

Starke, C., & Co. Ltd. (Main Rd., Mowbray and 12 Adderley St., Cape Town, So. 
Africa) ‘Bulbs for spring flowering and other plants, Jan. 1936.” 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (132-138 Church St., N.Y.City) “Seed annual, 1936.” 

Terrace Gardens, (O. W. Slocum, Ionia, Mich.) ‘‘Dahlias, price list for 1936.” 

Thompson &% Morgan. (London Rd., Ipswich, Eng.) ‘‘Catalogue of choice flower and 
vegetable seeds, 1936.” 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) ‘Trees, plants, shrubs, bulbs, vines, 1936.” 

Tunia Service. (Box 1091J G.P.O., Adelaide, So. Australia) ‘1936 catalogue of 
Dinkum Australian super-gladioli.”’ 

Unwin, W. J. (Histon, Cambridgeshire, Eng.) ‘“‘Unwin’s 1936.” 

Vilmorin-Andricux & Cie. (4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris, France) ‘‘Catalogue de 
plantes, 1936.” 

Waterer, Hosea. (714 Chestnut St., Philidelphia, Pa.) ‘“Waterer’s seeds, 1936.” 

Wenham Exchange Herb Center. (Wenham, Mass.) ‘Herbs and aromatic plants.”’ 


WATER FOR CYPRIPEDIUMS 


BOG condition has been created in a small section of our 
garden by the use of an old gas jet of the type used when 
the gas light was just a flame. This style bracket is jointed 
and can be swung from side to side and adjusted in several 
positions. It is of course attached to the water line. The same 
old valve which formerly controlled the gas, now controls the 
flow of water. It will permit a steady stream or just a con- 
tinual drip, drip. It needs no care or attention. 

All through the dry season, it is allowed to drip slowly. 
Now and then, the jointed arm of the gas jet is moved to 
another position, to better distribute the moisture. Cypripe- 
diums have responded well to this treatment. We have two 
varieties, Cypripedium parviflorum and C. hirsutum. 


Williamsville, N. Y. —Leora H. Cutler. 


May 1, 1936 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





ODD PLANTS: Red Amaryllis 10c each; 
8 bulbs 25c; Jumbo bulbs 25c, 3 for 50c. 
Yellow Butterworts 50c each, 8 plants 
$1.00. Butterfly Orchids mounted on wood 
50c, Air Plants 25c. Mixed Florida Plant 
Seeds, 25c. All pores. Catalogue 
ree, er Nurseries, B700 Clearwater, 
orida. 





CABBAGE PLANTS: Copenhagen, Golden- 
acre, Bermuda Onion Plants, Broccoli, Beet. 
500, 60c; 1,000, 80c; 5,000, $3.50. Tomato 
Plants certified, Marglobe, Bonnie, Scarlet 
Topper. Catalogue free. Sims Plant Co., 
Inc., Pembroke, Ga. 





TIGRIDIAS: Large beautiful lily-like flow- 

ers, tiger spotted throat, in colors red and 

golden yellow, large bulbs. $1.75 doz., $12 
er 100, prepaid. ann’s Flower Gardens, 
ept. A., Sealvern, Pa. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 

cialty. Order the handsome tuberous rooted 

now for good selection. Booklet describing 

over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower 

ponies, 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
enna. 





HARDY MEADOW ANEMONE (A. cana- 
densis), 2-inch white flowers. 3 clumps, 60c. 
South Warren Nurseries, Brimfield, Mass. 





BLUEBERRIES: Hybrids, new garden 
aristocrats: plant for beauty and profit. 
Hardy New England grown, will thrive any- 
where. Large delicious berries. Plants whole- 
sale, retail. Booklet. Houston Orchards, 
Hanover, Mass. 





WEATHERVANE: $7.50, “Flying Yankee” 
type, shows both wind direction and speed. 
Colony Workshop, Arlington, Mass. 





HARDWOOD ASHES: Nature’s Fertilizer. 
Free Circular. George Stevens, Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario. 





GARDENER: I wish to find a place for my 
gardener, Vincenzo Parisella, who has been 
in charge of my place at Prides Crossing for 
the past eleven years, and who is leaving me 
on May 1. He is a conscientious, hard-work- 
ing man, who has been very successful in 
the growing of flowers and vegetables. 
Charles K. Cummings, 8, Beacon St., Boston, 
Tel. Lafayette 1870. 





Wanted: Gardener and wife. Gardener to 
care for gardens, lawns, shrubbery and 
small greenhouse, and able to drive car 
Wife to do general housework. Ages, be- 
tween 30 and 40. Arthur F. Bell, Monad- 
nock Paper Mills, Bennington, N. H. 





TOP QUALITY, low prices: Perennials, 
Rock Plants, Annuals. Plantings executed. 
Send for catalog. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 





CACTUS: Six blooming size West Texas 
Cactus, each a different variety and very 
attractive, $1.00 prepaid; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 





Gardener: grower (skilled). Scotch, 40, 
married. Choicest flowers, gardens, etc. Ex- 
cellent references. B. 273 Andover St., No. 
Andover, Mass. 





Man, married, 36, with landscape con- 
tractor, nursery, or similar connection any, 
where. J. W. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener, 31, married, small family; ex- 
e-_ ~ in all branches, desires position. 
. 8., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener: Single, desires position on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in greenhouse and 
out-door growing. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. Ten years in last position. M. L., 
Care of ‘Horticulture,’ Boston, Mass. 








Chauffeur-gardener, 34, single, available 
May 15; cautious driver; understands flori- 
culture; prefers small place and opportun- 
ity to specialize in designing and executing 
beautiful flower borders. Moderate wages. 
Address M. L. A., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeut-general man, aged 27, married, 
desires position on farm, estate or with 
florist-nurseryman. Has had schooling and 
practical experience with poultry, fruit, 
flowers, vegetables and bees. Ten years & 
safe driver. Is handy with tools and can do 
plain cooking. Oharacter and former em 
ployer references gladly given. 8. T., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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FIELD DAY 


at the 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
Wednesday, May 6 


Members of the Society and Guests 
are to Assemble at the Administra- 
tion Building at 10:30 A.M. 


Basket Lunch on the Grounds 


Members will be expected to present 
their Membership cards 


Each Member may invite two Guests 


The next fair day in case of rain 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


Tulip Show 


The Nassau County 
Horticultural Society 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 


MAY 20th 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
MAY 2Ist 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


at 598 Madison Avenue 





In addition to the regular professional and 
amateur classes in this show, there will be 
included 34 rock garden classes for members 
of the American Rock Garden Society. 
Schedules and further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary at 598 Madison 
Avenue. 


THE PENNSYLVANI 1A 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


| 
Garden ‘Visits 








=] 
| 


Organized November 24, 1827 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Cordially invites its members 


to attend the 


1936 





On Saturday Afternoons from | 
2 to 6 P.M. | 


May 9—Germantown 
May 23—Main Line | 
June 6—Lansdowne and Media 


For List of Gardens 
apply to the Secretary 














BEGIN NOW! 


Now is the time to begin using ADOO on 
the cuttings and rakings from your gar- 
den. Take care of this valuable rubbish 
and in a short time you will have a fine 
heap of artificial manure, identical in 
plant food and fertilizing power with the 
farmyard kind, but much cleaner.. You 
owe it to yourself to know how to make 
artificial manure. Send for “Artificial 
Manure and How to Make It’—FREE. 
Seed and hardware dealers sell ADCO, 
or we ship direct. 
ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 

The new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS 
eradicates weeds while stimulating the grass to 
more luxuriant growth. 3-lb. sample can post- 








paid for $1.00 











RARE DWARF IRIS 
CRISTATA ALBA (White Crested Iris) 
75c each (add postage) 


GRACILIPES (Slender Iris) 
$1.00 each (add postage) 
We have a limited stock of these two choice 
varieties, both of which are praised by Mrs. 
Wilder in her books. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 











ANNUAL PLANTS 


—_ including de luxe petunias, salpi- 

glossis, miniature dahlias, pentstemons, 

salvia farinacea blue beard. Heavenly 

blue morning glories, Cobea Scandens. 
Send for Complete List 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FPRAMINGHAM, MASS. 














COMING EXHIBITIONS 


May 9. Arlington, N. J. Annual Tulip Show of the Kearny and 
Arlington Garden Club. 

May 14-15. Harrisburg, Pa. Fourth Annual Flower Show of the 
Garden Club at Cathedral Hall, North and Eleventh Streets. 

May 20. Charlottesville, Va. Annual Rose Show of the Garden Club 
of Virginia at the Farmington Country Club. 

May 20-21. Hopedale, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Hopedale 
Garden Club, to be held at the Hopedale Community House from 
3:00 to 10:00 p.m. 

May 20-22. Fall River, Mass. The Fifth Annual Spring Flower Show 
of the Fall River Garden Club at 101 Rock Street. 

May 23-24. Lincoln, Neb. Annual Spring Flower Show of the Gar- 
den Club of Lincoln at the Coliseum of the University of Nebraska. 

May 26-27. Haddonfield, N. J. Spring Flower Show of the Home and 
Garden Section of the Haddon Fortnightly Club at the clubhouse, 
King’s Highway East. 

May 27. Worcester, Mass. Annual Flower Show and Plant Sale of 
the Worcester Garden Club at the Horticultural Building, opening 
at 11 o’clock. 

June 3-4. Lansdale, Pa. The Fifth Annual Spring Flower Show of 
the Garden Department of the Woman’s Club of Lansdale. 

June 5. Arlington, N. J. Annual Rose Show of the Kearny and 
Arlington Garden Club. 

June 6-7. Rutledge, Penna. Annual Iris, Rose and Perennial Show 
of the Rutledge Horticultural Society. 

June 10-13. White Plains, N. Y. Fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
Westchester County Horticultural and Agricultural Association, 
Inc., at the Westchester County Center. 


LARGE PONDEROSA TOMATOES 


 ¥ YOU wish to grow large Ponderosa tomatoes, it is ad- 
visable to pinch out the center of the plants and allow 
about two leads to continue upward. We place a stake six or 
seven feet high at each end of the row, upon which wires are 
stretched ten to twelve inches apart. As the plants continue to 
grow to these wires, they are tied. We remove all the lateral 
growths except the fruits that set on these main stems of the 
plants. This concentrates the energy to a smaller number of 
fruits and hence increases the size. This system keeps all the 
fruit from the ground and you are not troubled with worms 
or insects and the fruit is always clean. 





The Successfully Proven 
U S E Repellent 


DOG-O-WAY 


REG. U. &S. PAT. OFF. 

To Keep Dogs and Cats Away From 
Evergreens and Other Plants. 
Harmless to pets, plants and people. 

Not offensive to humans. 
wemelttec powder 
Large Sifter Top Can 35c 
3 Cans $1.00—Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 


cS < Peal Noss. ee 


Est. 42 Years 
None Better None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale lbale $2.50 bale 
Poultry Peat Moss, 10 bales, $1.55 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 
10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Quantity Spec. Prices Grass Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 210 
PHILA. PHONE. CHESTNUT HILL 5454 














LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Fall Term starts Sept. 1. Spring 
and Fall Terms in Groton, Winter 


Term in Boston. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 

















KEYSTONE 


AND STAKE 
Label is sea green pyralin; stake 
10” long rust proof aluminum 
painted green. Use ordinary lead 
pencil for permanent marking. 
Price 5¢ each. Write for catalog 
of plant labels and garden tools. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—J 




















KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


The Nursery of Choicest New and Rare Garden Treasures 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





§gae~ SPECIAL NOTICE: Readers of “Horticulture” will please note carejully that Kelsey- Highlands Nursery has no connection with any other firm and 


that our Nursery and offices are at East Boxford, Mass., and nowhere else. We are not “plant brokers.” 


freshly dug, ensuring best results. A visit to Kelsey-Highlands Nursery will convince you. 


Rare and Choice 
Conifers and 
Other Ornamentals 


PICEA ASPERATA. A very rare and 
beautiful hardy Chinese Spruce intro- 
duced by “Chinese” Wilson. Broadly 
pyramidal, dense with exquisite chest- 
nut-brown cones. 


12-18in. $2.00each $18.00 per 10 
18-24 “ 3.00 “ a 7h 
4 ft. to 9 ft. Specimens, $22.50 to 
$100.00 each 


SERBIAN SPRUCE (Picea omorika) 
Considered by E. H. Wilson the finest 
of all Spruces. Narrow-pyramidal, 
conspicuous white-banded foliage. 

2-3 ft. $3.00each $27.00 per 10 
3-4 “ 5.00 “ 45.00 “ “ 


KOREAN BOXWOOD 
(Buxus Koreana) 

At last a truly hardy dwarf Boxwood 
for low hedges and formal edgings. 
3-6in. $2.70 per 10 $24.00 per 100 
oe” ta* * Be * = 


BEARBERRY 
(Arctostaphylos Uvaursi) 
The finest of all trailing ground- 
covers, thriving in almost any soil. 
Covers sandy banks. 
3-6 in. pot-grown, $2.25 per 10 
$20.00 per 100 


MOUNTAIN ANDROMEDA 
(Pieris floribunda) 
Beautiful broad-leaf evergreen, nod- 
ding racemes of white bell-like flow- 
ers. One of our specialties. 
15-18 in. $1.75each $15.75 per 10 


18-24in. 3.00 “ 2700 “ “ 


DROOPING LEUCOTHOE 
(L. catesbaei) 
Indispensable for Rhododendron and 
other borders. Bright evergreen foli- 
age turns brilliant bronze in Autumn. 
12-18 in. clumps, $1.25 each, $11.25 per 10 
18-24 “ ” Lv. © mee UCU 


REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 
(E. campanulatus) 
A unique and charming ericaceous 
plant growing to 6 feet. Redveined 
bell-shaped flowers and _ brilliant 
Autumn foliage. 
2-3ft. $2.50each $22.50 per 10 
34“ 400 “ 3600 “ “ 











Office and Testing Grounds at East Boxford, Mass. 


Harlan P. Kelsey Introductions 


The beautiful CAROLINA HEMLOCK (Tsuga caroliniana) 
One of the most notable of the many remarkable Native 
American Ornamentals introduced to American Horticul- 
ture by Mr. Kelsey and declared by Prof. C. S. Sargent to 
be “the handsomest conifer we can grow in New England.” 


We offer an unparalleled stock of finest specimens up to 
15 feet, “feathered” from the ground. 


18-24 in. $2.00 each $18.00 per 10 
2%-3 ft. 3.50 “ —~ * 
3 -4 ft. 6.00 “ — = 
5 -6 ft. 10.00 “ 90.00 “ “ 


Larger specimens from $14.00 to $125.00 each 


PINKSHELL AZALEA (Azalea vaseyi) 
Harlan P. Kelsey Introduction 
This is the most dainty and appealing of all the glorious 
Native Azaleas. From white to clear shell pink. Very free 
blooming. 
18-24 in., with buds, $3.00 each, $27.00 per 10 
2- 3 ft. “ “ 4.00 “ 36.00 “ “ 


KELSEY LOCUST (Robinia Kelseyi) 
Discovered and Introduced by Harlan P. Kelsey 
Dwarf, 4-8 ft. with masses of brilliant rose-colored “sweet- 
pea” flowers in May or June followed by conspicuous purple 
pods. 18-24 in., pot grown, 60c each, $5.40 per 10 


WHITE CAROLINA RHODODENDRON 
(R. carolinianum album) 
Harlan P. Kelsey Introduction 
Exquisite rare white form of the most beautiful Carolina 
Rhododendron, which is also a Harlan P. Kelsey introduc- 
tion, with loveliest clear pink flowers in greatest profusion. 
Both are classed with horticulture’s choicest ornamentals. 
White Carolina Rhododendron 
18-24 in. clumps, buds, $2.25 each, $20.25 per 10 
2- 3 ft. ” "ae ta * 
Carolina Rhododendron 
12-18 in. clumps, buds, $1.50 each, $13.50 per 10 
18-24 in. - ° 225 “ — - © 


KELSEY CATAWBA RHODODENDRON 


A remarkable dense-growing form of R. Catawbiense dis- 
covered and introduced by Harlan P. Kelsey. Brilliant red- 
purple, quite dwarf. 12-18 in., $2.00 each, $18.00 per 10 
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We grow the finest Nursery Stock and our plants are 


OCONEE-BELLS (Shortia galacifolia) 


This introduction of Harlan P. Kelsey 
is one of the most dainty and charm- 
ing of Native American Evergreen 
perennials. Pure white bell-shaped 
flowers in earliest Spring rising from 
a cluster of “galax” shaped leaves. 
Clumps, 60c each, $5.40 per 10 


$48.00 per 100 


Two Distinctive and Rare Lilies 
Harlan P. Kelsey Introductions 


Lilium grayi, Gray’s Lily 
Pendulous bell-shaped, dark red flow- 
ers. 3 for $1.50, $3.75 per 10 


Lilium carolinianum, Carolina Lily 
The only fragrant Atlantic coast Lily. 
Orange-red. 3 for $1.50, $3.75 per 10 


KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
(Chrysanthemum coreanum) 

This most remarkable iron-clad spe- 
cies was first introduced by Harlan 
P. Kelsey in 1922 from seed received 
from a missionary in Korea in 1922. It 
is a glorious perennial with large 
white flowers and golden centers in 
greatest profusion. A parent of the 
wonderful Korean Hybrids described 
below. 
Strong plants, 3 for 60c, $1.50 per 10 


New Kelsey Hybrid Korean 
Chrysanthemums 


Notable additions to the late Summer 
Garden. 


Jane Kelsey, single, clear pink 

Katherine Kelsey, single, bright yellow 

Penelope Kelsey, semi-double, bronze, 
dwarf 

Ruth Kelsey, Semi-double, white, yellow 
center 


Strong Blooming Plants, each 50c, 
$4.00 per 10 
Collection 4 plants, 1 of each var., $1.75 


Horticultural and Landscape 
Service 


New England estates for many years 
have secured best results by using 
Harlan P. Kelsey Service and Kelsey- 
Highlands Nursery Stock. Route 97 will 
take you to this great Nursery, where 
you will see tens of thousands of the 
Choicest Ornamentals and can person- 
ally select your plant needs. We will be 
glad to help with your landscape prob- 
lems. You can select large trees for 
immediate effect and have them planted 
with modern tree-moving equipment. 
Send for our 1936 Illustrated Catalog, a 
treasure book of rare and interesting 
plants for your garden. 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone Topsfield 71 


CAROLINA MOUNTAIN FLOWERS 


(Note: This is our only address—do not confuse us with other firms.) 























